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“Marks a new trend.”—David B. Truman, Harvard University 
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Fourteen political scientists with wide teaching background, each of whom 
has had practical experience in government administration, produced this 
text. It gives students a fresh view of administrative theory and practice 
which furnishes mature understanding of the role of public administration at 
every level. The discussion consists of four main parts: The Role of Public 
Administration, Organization and Management, Working Methods, and Re- 
sponsibility and Accountability. Chapters were assigned among the writers 
so each would be covered by one who had made it a special study. 
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Summary of Reports of the 
Hoover Commission 





General Management of the Executive 
Branch 
Findings 
mst. The executive branch is not organ- 
f=: into a workable number of major de- 
partments and agencies which the Presi- 
dent can effectively direct, but is cut up into a 
large number of agencies, which divide re- 
sponsibility and which are too great in number 
for effective direction from the top. 

Second. The line of command and super- 
vision from the President down through his 
department heads to every employee, and the 
line of responsibility from each employee of 
the executive branch up to the President, has 
been weakened, or actually broken, in many 
places and in many ways. 

Third. The President and the heads of de- 
partments lack the tools to frame programs 
and policies and to supervise their execution. 

Fourth. The Federal Government has not 


Nore: This summary, compiled by Elmer P. Wohl, staff 
member, Public Administration Clearing House, is made 
up of excerpts from the reports of The Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. Although some sentences are taken out of order, 
each individual report from the commission is sum- 
marized by quotation of complete sentences from that 
report. Any minor deletions are indicated by dots. 
Brackets enclose words supplied by the compiler. Re- 
ports of the commission and task force reports pre- 
pared for the commission may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Attention is called to Index to the Reports of the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government and to Supporting Task Force Re- 
ports. Senate Committee Print (Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments) 81st Cong., 
Ist Sess. (1949), 77 PP- 

Membership, Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government: Herbert Hoover, 
Chairman; Dean Acheson, Vice Chairman; Arthur S. 
Flemming; James Forrestal; George H. Mead; George D. 
Aiken; Joseph P. Kennedy; John L. McClellan; James 
K. Pollock; Clarence J. Brown; Carter Manasco; James 
H. Rowe, Jr. 


taken aggressive steps to build a corps of ad- 
ministrators of the highest level of ability with 
an interest in the program of the Government 
as a whole. 

Fifth. Many of the statutes and regulations 
that control the administrative practices and 
procedures of the Government are unduly de- 
tailed and rigid. 

Sixth. Likewise, the budgetary processes of 
the Government need improvement, in order 
to express the objectives of the Government in 
terms of the work to be done rather than in 
mere classifications of expenditures. 

Seventh. The accounting methods in the 
executive branch require standardization and 
simplification and accounting activities re- 
quire decentralization if they are to become 
effective tools of management and if great ex- 
pense and waste are to be eliminated. 

Eighth. General administrative services for 
various operating agencies—such as purchasing 
of supplies, maintenance of records, and the 
operation of public buildings—are poorly or- 
ganized or coordinated. 


The Executive Office of the President 

The purpose of the staff services in the Presi- 
dent’s Office is not to assume operating func- 
tions or to duplicate responsibilities of the 
operating departments. Statutory authority 
over the operating departments should not be 
vested in any staff members or staff agency of 
the President's Office. 

The head of each staff agency in the Presi- 
dent’s Office should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent without confirmation by the Senate 
except the Civil Service Commission. The 
President should not be prevented by statute 
from reorganizing the President's Office and 
from transferring functions and personnel 
from one part of it to another. 

An Office of Personnel should be established 
in the President's Office under the direction 
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of the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in order to provide the President with 
continuous staff advice and assistance relative 
to matters affecting the career civilian service 
of the Federal Government. 

It is a misconception to think of . . . [the 
Bureau of the Budget] merely as an agency for 
the collection and compilation of estimates in 
the annual preparation of the budget docu- 
ment. . . . It is the President’s main reliance 
as an instrumentality for the improvement of 
management and the attainment of economy 
and efficiency throughout the executive branch. 
The original name . . . should be changed to 
“Office of the Budget,” which we shall use 
hereafter. 

The Commission recommends that the 
Council of Economic Advisers be replaced by 
an Office of the Economic Adviser and that it 
have a single head. 

The membership and assignment of any 
Cabinet committee set up to advise the Presi- 
dent on important policy issues should be de- 
termined by the President. The inflexible 
composition of these Cabinet-level committees 
set up by statute’ should be revised so as to 
afford a flexible framework within which the 
President can determine their membership 
and assignments. The National Security Coun- 
cil and the National Security Resources Board, 
in supervising their respective staffs and in 
dealing with the department heads who are 
members of their committees, are similar to 
the other assistants in the President's office 
and to the heads of his other staff agencies. 
The National Security Council and the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, with their 
respective staffs, should be made, formally as 
well as in practice, a part of the President's 
Office. 

The President should be given funds to pro- 
vide a staff secretary, in addition to his present 
principal Secretaries, to assist him by clearing 
information on the major problems on which 
staff work is being done within the President's 
Office, or by Cabinet or interdepartmental com- 
mittees. 

Interdepartmental committees [below Cab- 


* The National Security Council, the National Secu- 
rity Resources Board, and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on International Monetary and Finzncial Problems. 


inet level] are helpful in coordinating the pro. 
grams of departments and agencies. There 
should be an inventory of interdepartmenta] 
committees by the President's Office at least 
once a year and those whose work is complete 
should be terminated. 

The President should be given adequate 
funds to make it possible for him to use ad. 
visory commissions and to employ consultants 
or personal advisers from time to time. 


Departmental Management 


The numerous agencies of the executive 
branch must be grouped into departments as 
nearly as possible by major purposes in order 
to give a coherent mission to each Department. 

. . we recommend that these various agen. 
cies be consolidated into about one-third of 
the present number. 

We recommend that the department head 
should be given authority to determine the 
organization within his department. He should 
be given authority to assign funds appropri- 
ated by the Congress for a given purpose to 
that agency in his department which he be- 
lieves can best effect the will of Congress. 

We recommend that, to lay the foundations 
of authority and discipline, the staff officials 
and, as a rule, bureau chiefs should be ap- 
pointed by the department heads, and that 
proper consideration be given to the promo- 
tion of career employees. 

Within each department, the subsidiary bu- 
reaus should also be grouped as nearly as 
possible according to major purposes. 

Under the President, the heads of depart- 
ments must hold full responsibility for the 
conduct of their departments. There must be 
a clear line of authority reaching ‘down 
through every step of the organization and no 
subordinate should have authority independ- 
ent from that of his superior. 

There must be more decentralization into 
the operating agencies of such services as ac- 
counting, budgeting, recruiting and managing 
of personnel, under common standards and 
supervision established for the entire execu- 
tive branch. 

Department heads must have adequate staff 
assistance if they are to achieve efficiency and 
economy in departmental operations. 
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Federal Field Services 

Nearly go percent of all Federal employees 
work outside of Washington. There must be 
some official in the Government responsible 
for constant study and simplification and co- 
ordination of departmental work in the field. 

Administrative regions and regional head- 
quarters should be more nearly comparable 
geographically. 

Greater utilization should be made of 
pooled centralized administrative services. 

Reporting and inspection practices should 
be strengthened. 

Field relationships with State and local of- 
ficials should be standardized. 

The responsibility now vested in the Public 
Buildings Administration for providing cer- 
tain types of space necessary to meet the field 
requirements of Federal agencies should be 
expanded. 

Manuals of instructions now in use should 
be revised and simplified and their self-defeat- 
ing degree of detail eliminated. 


Standard Nomenclature 

The Commission recommends that the in- 
ternal operating organization of each depart- 
ment should follow a standard nomenclature 
as follows: 


Service Branch 

Bureau Section 

Division Unit 
In general the principal operating unit of a 
department should be labeled a bureau. 


Personnel Management? 


Reorganization of the Civil Service 
Commission 

The Civil Service Commission should be re- 
organized to vest in its chairman the responsi- 
bility for the administrative direction of its 
work, 

The Civil Service Commission should place 
primary emphasis on staff functions, rather 
than upon processing a multitude of person- 


* Dissent: Commissioner Pollock believes the central 
personnel agency should be headed by a single director 
and stripped of its operating functions. He calls for 
“complete and unmistakable decentralization” to the 
operating agencies, and “a revolution in the philosophy 
and practice of personnel management.” 


nel transactions. The Commission's responsi- 
bility should be to furnish leadership for per- 
sonnel administration in the Government by 
(i) setting standards for the handling of per- 
sonnel programs by the agencies, (ii) post- 
auditing personnel programs to determine that 
there has been adherence to standards, (iii) 
applying appropriate sanctions whenever there 
has not been adherence to standards, and (iv) 
considering appeals from the public or em- 
ployees which are filed with it in accordance 
with pertinent laws and executive orders. 


Recruiting and Examining 

Primary responsibility for recruiting and ex- 
amining Federal employees should be placed 
on the departments and agencies. Appointing 
officers should be given more leeway than the 
present “rule of three” permits in the selection 
of personnel from among qualified applicants. 
A plan designed to implement the above rec- 
ommendation should be worked out by an un- 
paid commission appointed by the President. 

The President, by Executive order, should 
require all major departments and agencies to 
conduct vigorous recruiting programs for, and 
to examine and make final appointments to: 


a. All high-level administrative, professional, 
and technical positions. 

b. All positions peculiar to the agency. 
Any other classes of positions which, in the 
judgment of the Civil Service Commission, 
can be filled more effectively by the agen- 
cies. 


A Nation-wide recruiting system to place 
veterans in Federal positions should be oper- 
ated through selected Government agencies 
for the next § or 4 years in principal commu- 
nities. 

Departments and agencies should be re- 
quired, consistent with funds available for 
such purposes, to recruit each year a specified 
number of young men and women for junior 
professional, scientific, technical, and admin- 
istrative posts. 

All applicants for civil service posts should 
be grouped into categories such as “outstand- 
ing,” “well qualified,” “qualified,” and “un- 
qualified.” Within each quality category . . . 
veterans should be considered ahead of non- 
veterans. 
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Rates of Pay 


Congress should enact a comprehensive pay 
administration policy applicable to the entire 
executive branch and incorporate in the policy 
the principles indicated in the following rec- 
ommendations. 

The Congress should be the source of the 
authority for all matters of Federal pay ad- 
ministration but should, in the interest of ex- 
peditious and efficient handling, limit its par- 
ticipation to establishing the minimum and 
maximum rates of payment within which all 
general adjustments in Federal compensation 
are to be made. Authority for all other phases 
of pay administration should be delegated to 
the executive branch. In granting authority to 
the executive branch, the Congress should 
make it possible for the President to issue and 
enforce rules which will reward administrators 
and supervisors for actions which reduce the 
number of persons on the Federal pay roll. 

Rates of compensation for postal, clerical, 
subprofessional, and “blue collar” jobs should 
be fixed and adjusted in relation to prevailing 
locality, area, or industry pay differentials. For 
all other employees whose rates of pay are 
fixed on a Nation-wide basis, the President 
should be authorized to direct the Civil Service 
Commission to review annually the Federal 
compensation levels and to make appropriate 
recommendations within the salary floor and 
the salary ceiling set by the Congress. 

The Civil Service Commission, as the cen- 
tral personnel agency, should, subject to the 
approval of the President, have responsibility 
for (a) the establishment of individual pay 
scales, including raises within grades for sen- 
iority and meritorious performance, and (b) 
fixing the standards which should govern the 
administration of the job evaluation plans in 
all departments and agencies. 

However, the actual administration of these 
plans should be delegated to the heads of de- 
partments and agencies, subject to a post-audit 
to determine that there has been adherence to 
the standards. 


Development of a Career Service 


Congress should raise the present salary ceil- 
ing of $10,330 for career employees. At the 
same time, it should increase legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive salaries at the level of as- 


sistant secretary, or its equivalent, and above. 
Congress should make it possible for the exec. 
utive branch to provide for the training of its 
most promising career employees. 

The President and the Congress should 
place the Civil Service Commission in a po- 
sition where it can spend more of its time and 
resources on developing a program to facilitate 
transfer of competent career personnel—par- 
ticularly in the technical, scientific, and execu- 
tive areas—from one agency to another. 

The President should direct the depart. 
ments and agencies to work out practical 
programs designed to facilitate the promotion 
of career employees, and the Civil Service 
Commission should enforce the President's di. 
rective. The Civil Service Commission should 
be required to identify the jobs which could 
be appropriately classified as administrative. 
Young men and women entering junior ad- 
ministrative posts thus will have a clear under- 
standing of the opportunities for promo- 
Gem... 


Provision for Improving Efficiency and for 
Participation of Supervisors and Employees in 
Personnel Management 


The President should require the heads of 
departments and agencies to provide for em- 
ployee participation in the formulation and 
improvement of Federal personnel policies 
and practices. 

The efficiency rating system should be sim- 
plified and should be used solely to develop a 
better understanding between supervisors and 
employees. The present efficiency rating sys- 
tem should be replaced by “ability and service 
record” ratings which would incorporate the 
following principles: (i) The supervisor would 
be required to evaluate, at least annually, each 
employee's ability, past performance, progress, 
and potential usefulness to the organization 
on specific factors, indicating for each factor 
whether the employee is superior, satisfactory, 
or weak. (ii) Upon completion of the evalu- 
ation, the supervisor would be required to 
have a personal conference with each em- 
ployee. 

Employees should receive periodic salary in- 
creases within their job-grade only when the 
supervisor will certify, at the time the increase 
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is due, that the employee's performance and 
conduct warrant the increase. 

The President should direct the heads of all 
departments and agencies to put into effect a 
simple, clear cut, and intelligent procedure 
for discharge of incompetent employees. 

Congress should amend the law dealing with 
reductions in force to permit regulations to 
insure the retention in the Federal service of 
men and women who are best qualified to per- 
form the duties of their jobs, irrespective of 
other considerations. 

With respect to the problem of securing a 
more realistic ranking of employees for reten- 
tion purposes, it is felt that such ranking 
should be approached from the point of view 
of “which employees should be retained” 
rather than which should be eliminated. In 
effect, the organization which will result from 
the reduction-in-force should be conceived as 
a new, unstaffed organization and all present 
employees considered as qualified applicants 
with re-employment rights. 

Career employees who are laid off as a result 
of reduction in force should be given special 
consideration for other Federal jobs. They 
should be referred to the Civil Service Com- 
mission for a determination as to where their 
services can be used most effectively. Until 
such time as they are placed in a new job, or 
for a period not to exceed 3 months, they 
should be entitled to draw the same compen- 
sation they were drawing at the time the re- 
duction in force took place. 


Revision of Personnel Organizations 


Agency heads should be directed by the 
President to make sure that their personnel of- 
fices place primary emphasis on advising oper- 
ating officials, and that most personnel activi- 
ties are carried on by operating officials. Heads 
of all departments and agencies should be re- 
quired to have on their top management staffs 
a director of personnel. Heads of departments 
and agencies should recognize to an even 
greater extent than in the past, the importance 
of enabling their personnel dia ectors to advise 
on personnel matters whenever top manage- 
ment policies are being developed. 

The Civil Service Commission should be 
given the responsibility for developing a pat- 


tern of personnel office operation which will 
give each head of an agency a clear picture of 
whether his personnel office or offices are now 
overstaffed. 


Budgeting 
Reform of the Budget 

The Federal budget is an inadequate docu- 
ment, poorly organized and improperly de- 
signed to serve its major purpose, which is to 
present an understandable and workable fi- 
nancial plan for the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. The document has grown larger and 
larger each year as the Government's require- 
ments have increased, but its general frame- 
work and method of presentation have not 
changed. The latest budget document, that for 
1949-50, contains 1,625 closely printed pages, 
with about 1,500,000 words, and sums covering 
thousands of specific appropriations. 

We recommend that the whole budgetary 
concept of the Federal Government should be 
refashioned by the adoption of a budget based 
upon functions, activities, and projects: this 
we designate as a “performance budget.” We 
propose, for instance, that by using perform- 
ance budgeting, the costs of operating the 
Bethesda Center, along with those of other 
comparable Naval hospitals, would be shown 
as an identifiable program under one appro- 
priation title for “Medical Care.” 

We recommend to the Congress that a com- 
plete survey of the appropriation structure 
should be undertaken without delay. We rec- 
ommend that the budget estimates of all op- 
erating departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment should be divided into two primary 
categories—current operating expenditures and 
capital outlays. 

The use of this type budgeting has been 
demonstrated by the budgeting of Govern- 
ment corporations under the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act of 1945. 

We recommend that... the President 
should have authority to reduce expenditures 
under appropriations, if the purposes intended 
by the Congress are still carried out. 


Office of the Budget 

In its first report the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment spoke of the essential role of the Office of 
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the Budget as a staff agency to the President. 
Through this office the President exercises his 
authority over the preparation of appropria- 
tion requests and over the execution of ex- 
penditure programs. Through this office, also, 
he develops improvements in the management 
of the executive branch as a whole, receives ad- 
vice upon reorganization of administrative 
practices, analyzes the legislative requests of 
departments, and obtains coordination of cer- 
tain activities such as statistics. 

The Office of the Budget can be the greatest 
instrumentality of the President for achieving 
continuous results in improved administrative 
efficiency. Therefore, the Commission recom- 
mends that the review and revision by the Esti- 
mates Division of the Office of the Budget be 
done from the first to the final stages in con- 
junction with representatives of the Adminis- 
trative Management and Fiscal Divisions. The 
Commission recommends the development of 
much closer relations between the constituent 
divisions of the Office of the Budget and with 
such agencies as the President's personal staff, 
the Treasury Department, the Economic Ad- 
viser, and the National Security Resources 
Board. 

In dealing with the budgets of the executive 
departments and agencies, the Office of the 
Budget should place much greater emphasis 
on the developing of policies and standards to 
govern the preparation of estimates, and on 
the development of adequate budget work in 
the departments themselves, and compara- 
tively less on the review by its own staff of the 
details of departmental estimates. A program 
or performance budget should be the goal. 
Further emphasis should be placed on the 
management research function, particularly as 
it affects the field services. 


Publications 

There is need for stronger coordination of 
the publications of the executive branch. The 
Commission recommends that the President be 
given the means and authority to supervise all 
publications of the executive branch and that 
he delegate this authority to a responsible of- 
ficial in the Office of the Budget. 
~*Chairman Hoover and Commissioner Flemming 


recommend that the Statistical and Publications units 
be placed in the Office of General Services. 


Coordination of Statistical Services’ 

The Commission . . . recommends that av. 
thority be given to the President to effect im. 
provements in statistical activities and that 
such authority be delegated to the Director of 
the Division of Statistical Services in the Office 
of the Budget. Thus responsibility for reforms 
would be definitely located. 


Reorganization of Accounting in the 
Government* 


The accounting system of the Government, 
as it now exists, consists of two general types 
of accounts—fiscal accounts and administrative 
accounts. The fiscal accounts are the over-all 
or general accounts which are kept mainly in 
the Treasury Department. These accounts 
comprehend the fiscal operations relating to 
revenues, custody of funds, disbursements, 
public debt, and currency. The authority of 
the Comptroller General is... , by law, 
limited to prescribing administrative accounts. 
He does not now have any authority over fiscal 
or other accounts. All these systems of accounts 
should be prescribed by the same authority in 
order to have an integrated system. 

Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that: 

An Accountant General be established un- 
der the Secretary of the Treasury with au- 
thority to prescribe general accounting meth- 
ods and enforce accounting procedures. These 
methods and procedures should be subject to 
the approval of the Comptroller General 
within the powers now conferred upon him by 
the Congress. 

The Accountant General should, on a re- 
port basis, combine agency accounts into the 
summary accounts of the Government and pro- 
duce financial reports for the information of 
the Chief Executive, the Congress, and the 
public. 


*Dissents: Commissioners McClellan and Manasco 
write a joint dissent essentially objecting to changing 
the functions of the Comptroller General. 

Commissioner Rowe recommends more decentraliza- 
tion with central controls and reports, and the Comp- 
troller General in the role of “Auditor General.” Com- 
missioner Pollock concurs generally with Mr. Rowe. 

Vice Chairman Acheson believes that action on the 
basis of the report “would raise almost insoluble juris- 
dictional questions.” 
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.. . the practice of sending millions of ex- 
nditure vouchers and supporting papers to 
Washington be stopped as far as possible [and] 
. a spot sampling process at various places 
where the expenditure vouchers and papers 
are administratively checked might be substi- 
tuted for much of the present procedure of 
bringing all these documents to Washington. 
We further recommend that the Congress 
continue its study of the whole question of fi- 
delity insurance for the accountable officers of 
the Government in order to arrive at a simpler 
and less expensive procedure. 

Our task force on accounting recommends 
that the accrual basis of accounting should be 
applied to both revenues and expenditures. It 
recommends simplification or elimination of 
the present warrant system. It proposes uni- 
form departmental practices, procedures, no- 
menclature, better inventory and public debt 
accounting. .. . 


Statistical Activities*® 

The Commission recommends that the di- 
verse system of collection and analyzing sta- 
tistical data should be continued. It is sug- 
gested, however, that greater use should be 
made of the Census Bureau for the repetitive, 
large-scale tasks of primary collection and tab- 
ulation of statistical data. 

Responsibility for the adequacy of the sta- 
tistical system as a whole, for its economical 
operation, for coordinating the activities of 
statistical agencies, and for determining pri- 
orities among these activities should be fixed. 

The costs of statistical services that are 
mainly of benefit to specific groups should, to 
the greatest extent possible, be shifted to the 
beneficiaries. 

Forms and questionnaires sent to the public 
should be simplified and the Division of Sta- 
tistical Standards [of the Office of the Budget] 
should make a constant effort to relieve the 
burden of these reports on businesses and in- 
dividuals. 

Subject to the approval of the President, the 
Division of Statistical Standards of the Office 
of the Budget should be strengthened to per- 
form this work. 


Office of General Services* 


Three major internal activities of the Fed- 


eral Government now suffer from a lack of cen- 
tral direction. These are Supply, Records 
Management, and the Operation and Main- 
tenance of Public Buildings. 

The Commission recommends that respon- 
sibility for these three internal service oper- 
ations should be placed in an Office of General 
Services under a director appointed by the 
President. The Office of General Services 
should be given authority, subject to the direc- 
tion of the President, to prescribe regulations 
governing the conduct of these three activities 
by departments and agencies of the executive 
branch. However, the Office of General Serv- 
ices should, to the greatest extent possible, del- 
egate responsibility for exercising these three 
functions to the departments and agencies. 


Records Management 

We recommend: The creation of a Records 
Management Bureau in the Office of General 
Services, to include the National Archives. En- 
actment of a new Federal Records Manage- 
ment Law to provide for the more effective 
preservation, management, and disposal of 
Government records. Establishment of an ade- 
quate records management program in each 
department and agency. 


Operation and Maintenance of Public 
Buildings 

Maintenance of buildings, allotment of 
space, and moving service in the District of 
Columbia and in some selected cities would 
be . . . in the Office of the General Services. 
It is not proposed that space allotment in the 
Post Offices and the National Military Estab- 
lishment should be made by this agency. . . . 
The Commission recommends that the admin- 
istration of the functions enumerated above be 
placed in the Office of General Services, but it 
expresses no opinion as to design and construc- 
tion of buildings, and other functions of the 
Public Buildings Administration. 


Relations with Certain Institutions 

In addition to these internal service opera- 
tions, there are certain miscellaneous activities, 
primarily centered in and about the District of 
Columbia, which either report directly to the 
President or report to no one. These include 
the District of Columbia Government, the 
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Smithsonian Institution, the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, the National 
Capital Housing Authority, and the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts. The Commission recom- 
mends that the relationship between these 
organizations and the executive branch be cen- 
tered in the Office of General Services. All of 
the activities named above must be coordi- 
nated or directed from some central point with 
responsibility upon particular persons for their 
performance. 


Organization and Management of 
Federal Supply Activities 


It is impossible for this Commission to work 
out a completely detailed system of supply for 
the Government. Rather, we attempt in this re- 
port to outline such a system, and recommend 
an organization which can develop an effective 
mechanism. 

The Commission recommends that a central 
Bureau of Federal Supply be created in the 
Office of General Services and that the Federal 
Bureau of Supply in the Treasury be abolished. 
It is proposed . . . that the supply bureau in 
the Office of General Services be developed pri- 
marily, although not exclusively, for policy- 
making and coordination of the procurement 
_ of supplies and other supply functions for the 
executive departments. 

It would assign responsibility for the pur- 
chase and storage of commodities peculiar to 
the use of an agency to the agency best suited 
to make such purchases or to store such com- 
modities. It would also designate certain agen- 
cies to purchase specified supplies for all agen- 
cies and it would award contracts to vendors 
for common-use items. These contracts would 
be utilized by all agencies in the purchase of 
such items. The bureau would handle the pur- 
chase for small agencies when economical to 
do so. It would assure systematic handling and 
fundamental standards, and its objective 
would be to decentralize activities into the dif- 
ferent departments, agencies and field office re- 
gions. 

The deficiencies of the Federal supply sys- 
tem stem in part from deficiencies in compan- 
ion staff services, namely, the personnel and 
fiscal activities. No other steps which the Gov- 


ernment might take will contribute more to 
improved supply operations than the adoption 
of measures which will help insure the seiec. 
tion and retention of competent supply per. 
sonnel. Our report on Budgeting and Ac. 
counting recommends an improved system of 
appropriating funds and preparing agency 
budgets. 

In addition to these recommendations . . . 

Enact legislation which will repeal the con- 
glomeration of existing statutes, clear the books 
of present restrictive and often conflicting de- 
cisions and regulations, and provide the basic 
principles for an effective supply system. 

[The report also details responsibilities of 
the various units concerned with purchase and 
storage activities, traffic management, specifica. 
tions, property identification, inspection, and 
property utilization. ] 

Enact legislation to apply the principles of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 to 
buying by all agencies. This act permits con- 
tracts to be negotiated under specified circum- 
stances and conditions, and raises from $100 to 
$1,000 the ceiling for purchases without com. 
petitive bids. 

Establish a Supply Policy Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Supply and the National Military Estab- 
lishment to coordinate civilian and military 
supply operations. 

Strengthen the Authority of the Secretary of 
Defense so that he may provide the leadership 
necessary for improving the supply operations 
of the National Military Establishment. It is 
specifically recommended that the National 
Security Act of 1947 be amended so as to 
strengthen the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense in order that he may integrate the or- 
ganization and procedures of the various 
phases of supply in the constituent depart- 
ments of the National Military Establishment. 

Remodel civilian agency supply organiza- 
tions along the general lines proposed for the 
Bureau of Federal Supply. 

Eliminate the present surcharge levied on 
the price of commodities purchased through 
central supply organizations for the Govern- 
ment as a whole and the departments and pay 
the administrative costs of such organizations 
through direct appropriations. 
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Foreign Affair 

Legislation which grants new foreign affairs 
powers of an executive nature otherwise than 
to the President or to an established executive 
department or agency will normally cause seri- 
ous difficulty in efficient administration. Such 
legislation should not be adopted unless there 
are overwhelming advantages in creating a new 
agency. Legislation making specific grants of 
foreign affairs powers and of supporting funds 
below the level of the appropriate department 
or agency head should be avoided. 


Recommendations concerning the President 


Cabinet level committees, with their mem- 
berships and assignments fixed by the Presi- 
dent, are necessary in crucial areas in the 
conduct of foreign affairs where the issues tran- 
scend the responsibility of any single depart- 
ment and where Presidential consideration or 
decision is necessary. The successful function- 
ing of Cabinet-level and other interdepart- 
mental committees in the foreign affairs area 
should be facilitated by the assistance of spe- 
cific institutional aids in the Executive Office 
and the State Department. 

Each permanent or semi-permanent Cabinet- 
level committee, moreover, such as the present 
National Security Council and National Ad- 
visory Council, will ordinarily require a full- 
time executive secretary, and a small nucleus 
of staff supplemented by additional staff drawn 
from the regular policy units of the depart- 
ments and agencies participating in the work 
of the various committees. 


Recommendations relating to the State 
Department and the Foreign Service 


The State Department should concentrate 
on obtaining definition of proposed objectives 
for the United States in foreign affairs, on for- 
mulating proposed policies in conjunction 
with other departments and agencies to achieve 
those objectives, and on recommending the 
choice and timing of the use of various instru- 
ments to carry out foreign policies so formu- 
lated. 

The State Department as a general rule 
should not be given responsibility for the op- 
eration of specific programs, whether overseas 
or at home. 


The State Department should continue to 
discharge its traditional responsibilities of rep- 
resentation, reporting, and negotiation. 

The State Department should be organized 
so that the Secretary of State, legally and prac- 
tically, is in command of the Department and 
the Foreign Service, so that the line of com- 
mand from the Secretary of State through the 
Under and Assistant Secretaries to the lowest 
level is clear and unencumbered, and so that 
the Secretary of State is provided with ade- 
quate staff services at the top level. The De- 
partment should also have authority and funds 
to equip itself with persons of the highest ca- 
pacity to represent this country at interna- 
tional organizations and conferences. 


Internal Organization, General Pattern 


The strengthening of the Secretary and Un- 
der Secretary level by the addition of two 
Deputy Under Secretaries, the one to act in 
matters of substance, and the other, as “general 
manager,” to administer the Department and 
the overseas service. 

The fixing of responsibility for action in five 
line units under five Assistant Secretaries. Four 
of these Assistant Secretaries would head up 
regional units, with the responsibility for the 
four traditional geographic segments of the 
world. A fifth would be in charge of relation- 
ships with international organizations, includ- 
ing the United Nations and i's affiliated organ- 
izations. 

The provision of adequate staff services to 
the Secretary and Under Secretary and to the 
line units consisting of: an Assistant Secretary, 
Economic and Social Affairs . . . ; an Assist- 
ant Secretary for congressional relations . . . ; 
an Assistant Secretary, Public Affairs . . . ; the 
Legal Adviser . . . ; a Planning Adviser . . . ; 
a Special Assistant, Intelligence. . . . 

The Assistant Secretary, Economic and So- 
cial Affairs, should concentrate on providing a 
source of economic, social, and other advice 
from a global standpoint and upon serving as 
a channel of communication and focal point of 
coordination with the other departments and 
agencies in the executive branch. 

The Assistant Secretary, Congressional Af- 
fairs, should be responsible on a full-time basis 
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for establishing a coordinated program of two- 
way liaison with the Congress. 

The Assistant Secretary, Public Affairs, 
should concentrate on serving as a high-level 
staff adviser on domestic and foreign public 
opinion, and as chief of press relations and 
other media of public relations for the State 
Department. 

The Secretary of State should continue the 
present high-level planning activity under a 
Planning Adviser, with special emphasis on 
freeing him and his staff of current problems, 
upon providing him with broad-gauge staff, 
and upon utilization by him of competent ad- 
vice from inside and outside the Government. 

The centralized intelligence unit in the 
State Department should be reorganized and 
reoriented, and intelligence advisers should be 
assigned to the regional action units. 

The Operations Committee, with the Under 
Secretary or Deputy Under Secretary for sub- 
stantive matters as chairman, and staffed by the 
Executive Secretariat, should be made the co- 
ordinating link between the action and staff 
segments and between the various units within 
each segment. 


Action Responsibilities 


The fundamental world objectives and for- 
eign policies of the United States should be 
continuously defined so as to permit delegation 
of authority to the line units to take action 
within the objectives and policies so defined. 

Within the action units responsibility for de- 
cisions should be clearly fixed with adequate 
machinery by which the decision-maker can 
consult but never be required to obtain the 
concurrence of staff advisory units or other ac- 
tion units. 

The five Assistant Secretaries with action re- 
sponsibilities should serve as the focal points of 
contact between the Department and the over- 
seas and international organization missions in 
both substantive and administrative matters. 

The chief of each United States foreign mis- 
sion should be the responsible American 
spokesman for the area or country to which he 
is assigned. He should observe and counsel all 
United State activities therein, and he should 
be responsible for administration of his mis- 
sion. 


Personnel 


The personnel in the permanent State De. 
partment establishment in Washington and 
the personnel of the Foreign Service above cer- 
tain levels should be amalgamated over a short 
period of years into a single foreign affairs sery- 
ice obligated to serve at home or overseas and 
constituting a safeguarded career group ad- 
ministered separately from the general Civil 
Service.5 


Other Departments and Agencies 


The other departments and agencies should 
consider the possible foreign impact of all pro- 
posed major policies and programs, and con- 
sult with the State Department in regard 
thereto. The other departments and agencies 
which have important duties in foreign affairs 
should each establish an officer or office directly 
responsible to the department or agency head 
for coordinating its foreign affairs activities. 


The National Security Organization® 


Budget and Expenditure 
The Commission . . . 


That full power over preparation of the 
budget and over expenditures as authorized by 
the Congress be vested in the Secretary of De- 
fense, under the authority of the President. 

That the Secretary of Defense direct and su- 
pervise a major overhaul of the entire budget 
system; that the budget be of a performance 
type with emphasis on the objectives and pur- 
poses to be accomplished rather than upon per- 
sonnel, supplies, and similar classifications; 
that uniform terminology, classifications, budg- 
etary, and accounting practices be established 
throughout all the services along administra- 
tive lines of responsibility, so that fiscal and 
management responsibility go together. 

That the armed services be required, at least 
in peacetime, to keep complete, accurate, and 
current inventories. 


recommends: 


Civilian Control 


Singleness of control is the essence of effi- 
ciency. 


*Commissioner Forrestal has a reservation on this 
recommendation. 

* Commissioner Forrestal took no part in the prepara- 
tion or consideration of this report. 
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Therefore the Comraission makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


That the principle of unified civilian control 
and accountability be the guiding rule for all 
legislation concerned with the National Mili- 
tary Establishment and that full authority and 
accountability be centered in the Secretary of 
Defense, subject only to the President and the 
Congress. 

That all statutory authority now vested in 
the service departments, or their subordinate 
units, be granted directly to the Secretary of 
Defense, subject to the authority of the Presi- 
dent, with further authority to delegate them 
as he sees fit and wise. 

That the Secretary of Defense shall have full 
authority, subject only to the President and the 
Congress, to establish policies and programs. 

That the service secretaries be deprived of 
their privilege of appeal over the head of the 
Secretary of Defense; that they be directly and 
exclusively responsible to him; that the Secre- 
tary of Defense be the sole agent reporting to 
the President; that the service secretaries, to 
clarify their positions, be designated the Under 
Secretaries for Army, Navy, and Air Force.? 

That specific provisions be made that the 
three military services shall be administered by 
the several under secretaries subject to the full 
direction and authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

That there shall be Joint Chiefs of Staff rep- 
resenting the three services, appointed by the 
President and subject to confirmation by the 
Senate and that the Secretary of Defense, with 
the President’s approval, shall appoint a chair- 
man to preside over the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and to represent, and report to, the Secretary 
of Defense.® 

That all administrative authority be cen- 
tered in the Secretary of Defense, subject only 
to the authority of the President, including 
full and final authority over preparation of the 
military budget and over the expenditure of 
funds appropriated by the Congress. 


* Dissent: Commissioners Hoover, Flemming, Manasco, 
and Mead dissent from the recommendation to change 
the designation of the service secretaries to Under 
Secretaries. 

*Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Mead, Pol- 
lock, and Rowe recommend the creation of a single 
Chief of Staff over the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


That the Secretary be provided with an Un- 
der Secretary of Defense, who shall! be his full 
deputy and act for him in his absence, and 
three assistant secretaries; and that the Secre- 
tary of Defense be empowered to set up such 
personal assistants to himself as he shall re- 
quire to relieve him of day-to-day detail, to ad- 
vise and assist him in planning and carrying 
out programs, and to organize this staff as he 
sees fit. 

That full authority for the procurement and 
management of supplies and matériel be vested 
in the Secretary of Defense. The Secretary can 
delegate this authority to the Munitions Board 
(or toe other officers or agencies as he may de- 
termine) with directions to expedite by all 
possible means the elimination of costly dupli- 
cation in procurement and waste in utilization 
among the three services. Our further recom- 
mendations regarding the coordination of mil- 
itary with civilian supply management are 
contained in the Commission's report on the 
Offices of General Services. 

The following recommendations are made 
regarding personnel: 

That, in line with our recommendation be- 
low for an integrated system of military per- 
sonnel administration, military education, 
training, recruitment, promotion, and trans- 
fers among the services be put under the cen- 
tral direction and control of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

That the recruitment of civilian employees 
should be decentralized into the National Mil- 
itary Establishment under standards and pro- 
cedures to be approved and enforced by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

That full authority be vested in the Secre- 
tary of Defense, subject only to policies estab- 
lished by the Congress and the President, to 
prescribe uniform personnel policies for ci- 
vilian and military personnel throughout the 
several services. 


Teamwork 

Teamwork and coordination throughout 
the National Military Establishment should 
be improved. For these purposes, the Commis- 
sion recommends: 

That more adequate and effective relations 
be developed at the working level among the 
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appropriate committees of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the one hand and the National Se- 
curity Council, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Research and Development Board, Munitions 
Board, and the National Security Resources 
Board on the other hand. 

That the jurisdiction and activities of the 
National Security Resources Board be further 
defined and clarified by the President. 

That vigorous steps be taken to improve the 
Central Intelligence Agency and its work. 


Medical Services 


That steps be instituted to implement the 
recommendations which the Commission will 
file later concerning the medical departments 
of the three services, and their coordination 
with other medical programs of the Federal 
Government, as detailed in the Commission's 
separate report on medical services. 


Civilian and Industrial Mobilization 


The Commission . . . 
recommendations: 

That emergency plans for civilian and in- 
dustrial mobilization be completed promptly 
and continuously revised. 

That use of civilian advisory boards should 
be continued. 

That full responsibility and authority for 
formulating stock-pile policy and for its exe- 
cution be clearly determined and centralized. 

That further steps be taken immediately 
under the President's direction to prepare 
plans for civilian defense. Such an effort will 
require the participation of many agencies of 
Government. Similar action should be taken 
under the President's direction with respect to 
internal security. No clear allocation of re- 
sponsibilities has been worked out among the 
agencies involved. The Commission believes 
that the problem in this area is one of deter- 
mining what needs to be done and designating 
administrative responsibilities. 

That defenses against unconventional meth- 
ods of warfare be developed promptly and 
more vigorous and active attention be given 
to psychological warfare. 

That the economic warfare section of the 
National Security Resources Board develop a 
comprehensive economic warfare program 


makes the following 


aimed at supporting national security both in 
peace and war. 


The Post Office 


We recommend that the Postmaster General 
should remain a Cabinet officer appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
but should not be an official of a political 
party, such as Chairman of a National Com. 
mittee. He should be relieved from the details 
of day-to-day operating duties and should be 
free to determine departmental and_ public 
policies. 

We recommend that there should be a Di- 
rector of Posts under the Postmaster General 
who should be appointed by the President 
without term and confirmed by the Senate. He 
should be an experienced executive, preferably 
chosen from the service. He would be the op- 
erating head of the Post Office. 

We recommend that the Postal Service 
should be decentralized into 15 regions under 
Regional Directors of Posts and District Su- 
perintendents. Regional Directors would di- 
rect all transportation in the region and the 
activities of the District Superintendents who 
would have supervision over all post offices in 
a prescribed area. 

We recommend that there should be ap- 
pointed by the President a national board of 
seven advisors serving part time and represent- 
ing the different elements of the public. Their 
duties would be advisory as to methods and 
policies. They should be unpaid except for a 
fee for attendance. 

The Post Office should be taken out of poli- 
tics. We recommend that the confirmation o! 
Postmasters by the Senate should be abolished. 

The experience of the Federal Government 
in many of its business enterprises has already 
pointed the way to the solution of these 
[budget, accounting, and audit] problems in 
the Post Office. The Government Corporation 
Control Act of 1945, as amended, provides for 
a “business form” of budget, accounting and 
audit, and gives modern business flexibility to 
the management of those concerns. We do not 
recommend that the Post Office should be in- 
corporated under that law. . . . We do rec- 
ommend that the provisions of that law in 
respect to business management, budgeting, 
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accounting, and audit be applied to the Post 
Office. 

We recommend that, the laws, regulations, 
and other stipulations governing the service 
should be revised not only to bring about these 
structural changes but also to simplify the 
whole operation. 

We... recommend that the Congress 
should authorize and instruct the Postmaster 
General to make rates charged for registered 
mail, insured mail, money orders, postal notes, 
postal cards, special delivery, and collect-on- 
delivery mail which would make each of these 
services self-supporting. 

Payments to common carriers for transport- 
ing the domestic and foreign air mail are fixed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board at a level to 
provide a subsidy to aviation. Contracts for 
overseas mail are also made on a subsidy basis. 
These subsidies may be most desirable. We 
recommend, however, that the amounts of 
these subsidies should be paid to the Post Of- 
fice by open appropriation from tax funds and 
not imposed upon the Post Office or the mail 
users in this hidden manner. 


Department of Agriculture 


In general, we recommend an extension of 
the functional organization of the Department 
and a better grouping of activities related to 
the same major purpose. 

We recommend that the present positions of 
Under Secretary and an Assistant Secretary be 
retained and that an additional Assistant Sec- 
retary and an Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary be added. These officials should be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary. The duties of these officials in su- 
pervision of Departmental activities should be 
assigned by the Secretary. All officials below 
the Under Secretary and the Assistant Secre- 
taries should, where possible, be appointed 
from the career service. 

We recommend a thorough overhaul of the 
organization of the Department, at State, 
county, and farmer levels. 

We recommend that Department of Agri- 
culture Councils comprising representatives of 
the several departmental services in each 


county be organized to exchange information 
on their programs. 

In view of the widespread activities of the 
State governments in agriculture, the Commis- 
sion recommends that, except in the most un- 
usual circumstances, activities that are services 
to individual farmers should be administered 
in the field by departmental employees through 
offices based on the States as units. The serv- 
ices at county levels and to farmer units should 
be so merged as to reduce the number of du- 
plicating and unnecessary employees, with due 
regard to avoiding divided authority. 

We recommend the establishment of one 
State Council in each State, and one County 
Council in each agricultural county, as aids to 
orderly operations in the field. 

In the future, new Federal agricultural re- 
search stations should generally be established 
only where existing joint Federal-State facili- 
ties cannot be developed to fill the need. 

We recommend that Conservation payments 
to a farmer should be restricted to those which 
will bring about the adoption of complete and 
balanced conservation programs on his farm. 
They should not be used as income supple- 
ments in disguise. When the conservation plan 
on any farm has been completed, such pay- 
ments to the owner should stop. 

We recommend that adjustment programs 
with respect to commodities and commodity 
groups should be operated on a stand-by, 
rather than a continuous, basis. 

To obtain economy and efficiency, this Com- 
mission recommends that inspection costs on 
farm products, when imposed for the benefit 
and protection of the general public, be paid 
by the Federal Government. Inspection and 
grading services primarily for the benefit or 
protection of producers or processors should 
be paid for by the producers or processors. 

Some years ago the Congress granted to the 
Department of Agriculture the use of go per- 
cent of certain customs receipts for various 
purposes. Under this arrangement both the 
responsibility of Congress for appropriations 
and Government accounting are obscured. We 
recommend that customs receipts now allo- 
cated directly to the Department be paid into 
the Treasury and that direct annual appropri- 
ations be made by the Congress for specified 


purposes. 
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We recommend that the Department of Ag- 
riculture be required to report to the President 
and the Congress on all irrigation or reclama- 
tion projects about their use or timeliness. 

There are some 21 legislative acts bearing on 
the purity of food and drugs, standards and 
grades of products, etc. This Commission rec- 
ommends that all regulatory functions... . 
relating to food products be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture and that those re- 
lating to other products be placed under a re- 
organized Drug Bureau administered by the 
public health agency.® 

Our three task forces on Agriculture, Natu- 
ral Resources, and Public Works all urgently 
recommend the consolidation of these agen- 
cies. It has been urged for many years by stu- 
dents of government. The Commission agrees 
with this recommendation. This Commission 
believes that logic and public policy require 
that major land agencies be grouped in the 
Department of Agriculture.!® It recommends 
that the land activities of the Department of 
the Interior, chiefly the public domain (except 
mineral questions) and the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia revested lands be transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and that the water- 
development activities (except the local farm 
supply of water) be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

We recommend that on completion of the 
organization of the Department, as contem- 
plated in this report, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture institute immediately a comprehensive 
management survey to determine further sav- 
ings, and to eliminate facilities, stations, and 
offices that duplicate facilities and work other- 
wise conducted by the Department or the 
States. 


Department of Labor 


In general, it can be said that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has lost much of its significance 
and should have restored to it the many agen- 
cies we have here recommended. 


*Commissioners Pollock and Rowe suggest careful 
investigation of the desirability of separating regula- 
tory functions relating to food products from those re- 
lating to other products before any action is taken. 

*” Vice Chairman Acheson and Commissioners Pollock 
and Rowe express different views concerning the group- 
ing of major land agencies in a separate report printed 
with the Department of the Interior Report. 


We recommend that officials of secretaria| 
rank be appointed by the President and con. 
firmed by the Senate, and that all officials in 
the Department below the rank of Assistant 
Secretary be appointed by the Secretary. 

In conformity with our conclusions on de. 
partmental organization, we recommend that 
one of the Assistant Secretaries be designated 
as Administrative Assistant Secretary; that he 
be chosen preferably from the career service 
and be assigned to the direction of the depart. 
mental staff. . . . 


Agencies and Functions to be Transferred 
to the Department 


a. Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
(from the Federal Security Agency). 

b. Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
(from the Federal Security Agency). 

c. Bureau of Employment Security (from 
the Federal Security Agency. Placement service 
and unemployment compensation). The func. 
tions of the Veterans’ Employment Service in 
the Bureau of Employment Security should be 
merged with the employment service of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

d. Selective Service System, including the 
Appeal Boards (independent) ."! 

e. Enforcement of Labor Standards in gov- 
ernment contracts (from contracting depart- 
ments and agencies). 

f. Determination of Minimum Wages for 
Seamen (from U. S. Maritime Commission). 

g. “Prevailing Wage” Research to be con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

h. Division of Industrial Hygiene—Certain 
components only (from the Bureau of State 
Services of the Public Health Service in the 
Federal Security Agency). 


The Division of Statistical Standards in the 
Office of the Budget, in its efforts to coordinate 
statistical activities, should focus responsibility 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics for collection 
of data, research, and analysis relating to 
wholesale prices and living costs, employment 
and unemployment, working hours, wages and 
pay rolls, and productivity. 

The Commission recommends that a de- 
tailed study be made of industrial hygiene 
~ 4 Dissents: Vice Chairman Acheson and Commis- 


sioners Forrestal and Manasco recommend Selective 
Service remain independent. 
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functions to work out a logical division of 
functions between labor and health agencies. 


Treasury Department 


Transferring Nonfiscal Functions 


We recommend that the Department should 
be thoroughly reorganized along functional 
lines contributing to its major purpose. This 
will require the transfer of the nonfiscal activi- 
ties from the Department and the incorpora- 
tion of other appropriate agencies within it. 

We recommend that the following agencies 
and activities of the Treasury should be trans- 
ferred to other offices or departments to which 
they are functionally more closely related: 


a. The functions of the Bureau of Federal 
Supply to be absorbed in the Office of General 
Services. 

b. The United States Coast Guard,!* and 
probably certain of the marine functions of the 
Bureau of Customs, to the Department of 
Commerce. 

c. The Bureau of Narcotics to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


These agencies have a much closer relation- 
ship to the major purposes of other depart- 
ments. 


New Functions 


The major functions to be brought into the 
Department include those of the newly estab- 
lished Accountant General.!8 ...We_ rec- 
ommend ... that the supervision of the 
operations of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the Export-Import Bank [also] 
be vested in the Secretary of the Treasury." 


“Commissioner Forrestal disagrees with recom- 
mended transfer of the Coast Guard to the Department 
of Commerce. 

* Dissents: The views of Vice Chairman Acheson and 
Commissioners McClellan, Manasco, Pollock, and Rowe 
with respect to the Accountant General and the ac- 
counting function appear in the report on Budgeting 
and Accounting. 

“Vice Chairman Acheson believes additional investi- 
gation is necessary on the recommendation concerning 
transfer of Reconstruction Finance Corporation and Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and Commissioners Forrestal and 
Brown recommend that the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation remain independent. Commissioners Aiken, 
Pollock, and Rowe would place Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Export-Import Bank in the De- 


/ 


Grouping of Agencies by Major Purposes 

We suggest that the Department should be 
divided, as listed below, into major purpose or 
functional groups. 


Administrative Services 
Consolidated Revenue Service 
Fiscal Service 

Banking and International Finance 
Office of Liquidation 

Accountant General 

‘Transferred Corporations 


Appointment of Officials 

All officials of secretarial rank should be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, except the Fiscal Assistant Secretary, 
who is now exempt from Senate confirmation. 
The Administrative Assistant Secretary, the 
Accountant General, the Commissioner of 
Revenue, the Assistant Secretary for Banking 
and International Finance should preferably 
be men with a background of long experience 
in the career service. 

The Commission recommends that all ofh- 
cials in the Department below the rank of As- 
sistant Secretary should preferably be ap- 
pointed from the career service without Senate 
confirmation. 


Office of Liquidation 


. we suggest that there is a need for a 
central agency to inspect and stimulate the 
liquidation process. We recommend that the 
Treasury Department examine and report to 
the President and the Congress semiannually 
upon all these agencies in liquidation. The 
Commission also recommends that the Presi- 
dent be given the authority to delegate the 
work of liquidation to such agencies as he may 
determine. 


Domestic Lending Council'® 


We recommend that there be established a 
National Monetary and Credit Council of do- 
mestic financial agencies in connection with 
the Treasury to advise on policies and coordi- 
nation of the operations of domestic lending 
and Government financial guarantees. 


partment of Commerce, and question placing the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation in the Treasury. 
* Commissioner Rowe dissents. 
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Surety Bonding 

The Commission recommends that the Con- 
gress should continue its study of the whole 
question of fidelity insurance for the account- 
able officers of the Government in order to 
arrive at a simpler and less expensive system. 
The problem, it seems, could be better solved 
by establishing a fidelity insurance fund in the 
Treasury to which accountable officers and 
employees would be required to contribute. 


Department of Commerce 


Proposed Departmental Organization 


The following will indicate the opinion of 
the Commission concerning the arrangement 
of the Department. 


a. The Secretary of Commerce 


ister the functions listed below, in addition to 
the present functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The Bureau also would have 
the responsibility for promulgating air safety 
rules, with a right of review to the Civil Aero. 
nautics Board from the promulgation, or re. 
fusal to promulgate specific rules. Enforce. 
ment of these rules should be in this Bureau as 
successor to the Civil Aeronautics Administra. 
tion. Investigation of major aircraft accidents 
should remain with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics should be incorporated into this 
Bureau.!* 

The Public Roads Administration should 
be transferred from the Federal Works Agency 
to the Department. The motor-carrier safety 
functions should be transferred here from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Two [ad- 


The Under Secretary of Commerce 
Two Assistant Secretaries 
An Administrative Assistant Secretary 


ditional] functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be transferred to this Bu- 
reau: (a) that of formulating railroad-consoli- 
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The Business Advisory Council 
b. Staff Services 
c. Transportation Service: 77 
d. Industrial and Commercial Service 


Transportation Service 


The Commission recommends. . . that 
there be established in the Department of 
Commerce a grouping of all major nonregula- 
tory transportation activities of the Federal 
Government. 

The Commission recommends that the busi- 
ness operations of the Maritime Commission 
be placed within the Department of Com- 
merce. Although no new corporation need be 
set up to handle these operations, the agency 
in charge should be given the flexibility of 
business-type management in budgeting, ac- 
counting, and auditing, which are established 
for Government corporations by the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act of 1945, as 
amended. 

The Commission recommends that a study 
be made of . . . [certain] marine functions of 
the Bureau of Customs to determine whether 
some of them can advantageously be trans- 
ferred to the Commerce Department. 

The Commission recommends that there be 
established in the Department of Commerce a 
Bureau of Civil Aviation which would admin- 


dation plans and (b) that dealing with car 
service and safety. 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
should be transferred here from the Office for 
Emergency Management in the Executive Of. 
fice of the President. Under present legislation, 
Office of Defense Transportation goes out of 
existence June 30, 1949. Its functions should 
be made permanent in this new location. 

We recommend that the Weather Bureau's 
coordination in the departmental structure be 
established by the Secretary. 

The Commission recommends that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce be assigned the duty of 
making over-all route programs for air, land, 
and water transportation. He should also ini- 
tiate action before the regulatory agencies 
when such action appears to him to be appro- 
priate. 

It should be the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, who should, of course, co- 
ordinate his work with the National Security 
Resources Board, to insure the preparation of 
plans for the mobilization of the Nation’s 
transportation resources in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. 


Industrial and Commercial Service 
The Commission recommends that all com- 


* Commissioner Pollock dissents. 
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mercial fishery activities of the Department of 
the Interior be transferred to a Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries in the Department of Com- 
merce.!* 

Commodity Research: In its commerce activ- 
ities, the Department is concerned with cora- 
modities after they enter trade, whereas the De- 

artment of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture are mainly concerned with raw 
materials up to the time of initial processing. 
We recommend that an interdepartmental 
committee be established between the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Agriculture, Interior, and 
State to determine the fields of the different 
departments. 


Department of the Interior® 


Basic Structure of the Department 


We recommend that the Department of the 
Interior should be thoroughly reorganized 
along more functional and major purpose 
lines. 

We recommend that the agencies listed be- 
low should be transferred to other offices or 
Departments, to which they are functionally 
more closely related: 


a. The Bureau of Indian Affairs to a new de- 
partment for social security, education, and 
Indian affairs. 

b. The Bureau of Land Management (except 
minerals) to the Department of Agricul- 
ture.1® 


“Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Pollock 
and Rowe dissent. Commissioner Forrestal submitted a 
separate dissent. 

* Vice Chairman Acheson and Commissioners Pollock 
and Rowe, dissenting, jointly submitted a twenty-eight 
page report recommending a Department of Natural 
Resources. This Department would include, among 
other functions, those of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Land Management from the Department of In- 
terior; the Forest Service, and the research function of 
the Department of Agriculture relating to forest insects 
and disease; and the river development function of 
the Corps of Engineers. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
would remain independent, but power marketing func- 
tions of Bonneville and Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration and the Division of Power from the Interior 
Department would be included. 

* Commissioner Forrestal sees the role of the Interior 
Department as that of development and conservation 
of natural resources, and therefore does not agree to the 
transfer out of conservation functions, or transfer in of 


c. The Commercial Fisheries from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to the Department of 
Commerce.!® 


We recommend that the following agencies 
related to the major purposes of the Depart- 
ment be transferred to it: 


a. Flood Control and Rivers and Harbors im- 
provement from the Department of the 
Army.”° 21 

. Public Building Construction from the Fed- 
eral Works Agency.'® 

. Community Services 
Works Agency. 

. Certain major construction to be assigned 
on behalf of other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, except where carried on by grants-in- 
aid programs. 


from the Federal 


We recommend that the top officials of the 
Department in addition to the Secretary and 
his personal assistants should be: 


. Under Secretary. . . . 

. Two Assistant Secretaries, as at present. 
Additional Assistant Secretary. 

. Administrative Assistant Secretary. 

. Solicitor. 


We recommend that all officials of the rank 
of Assistant Secretary and above be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
We recommend, however, that the Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary preferably be ap- 
pointed from the career service. 

The Commission . . . recommends that all 
officials below the rank of Assistant Secretary 
be appointed by the Secretary, preferably from 
the career service. 

. we recommend that . . . any Army en- 
gineers who can be spared from military duties 
be detailed to the Department in positions 
similar to those which they now hold in the 
Corps of Engineers.?! 

We recommend a clarification and codifica- 





non-conservation functions. He believes the treatment 
of petroleum as a natural resource inadequate. 

*® Commissioner Forrestal abstained from participa- 
tion in the discussion and formulation of recommenda- 
tions relating to the Corps of Engineers. 

“= Commissioners McClellan and Manasco submitted a 
joint dissent concerning transfer of the Corps of Engi- 
neers out of the Department of the Army. 
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tion of the laws pertaining to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The Commission recommends that a Drain- 
age Area Advisory Commission be created for 
each major drainage area, comprising repre- 
sentatives of the proposed Water Development 
and Use Service of the Department of the In- 
terior, the proposed Agricultural Resources 
Conservation Service in the Department of 
Agriculture, and that each State concerned 
should be asked to appoint a representative. 
The purpose of these Drainage Boards should 
be coordinating and advisory, not administra- 
tive. 

The Commission . . . recommends that the 
responsibility for negotiating international 
agreements continue with the State Depart- 
ment, but that all construction be made a 
function of the Water Development and Use 
Service. 

The Commission is convinced that the De- 
partment of Agriculture should play a more 
significant role with respect to irrigation than 
has been the case in the past. Therefore, we 
recommend that no irrigation or reclamation 
project be undertaken without a report to the 
Board of Impartial Analysis by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We recommend that, in connection with its 
financing, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration should secure reports from the proposed 
Mineral Resources Services of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The Tin Smelter at Texas City, Tex., is a 
Government enterprise now conducted by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. We rec- 
ommend that this enterprise should be oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Mines. 


Board of Impartial Analysis 

There is no adequate check in the Govern- 
ment upon the validity or timing of develop- 
ment projects and their relation to the econ- 
omy of the country. We therefore recommend 
the creation of a Board of Impartial Analysis 
for Engineering and Architectural Projects 
which shall review and report to the President 
and the Congress on the public and economic 
value of project proposals by the Department 
{fof Interior]. The Board should also periodi- 
cally review authorized projects and advise as 
to progress or discontinuance. The Board 


should comprise five members of outstanding 
abilities in this field and should be appointed 
by the President and included in the Presi. 
dent's office.??. 23 


The Independent Regulatory 
Commissions 


Some of the recommendations of this Com. 
mission are applicable to all of the independ. 
ent regulatory commissions; others are appli. 
cable only to one or more and are so set forth. 

The independent nature of these com. 
missiens demands bipartisan representation. 
Therefore, this Commission recommends that 
this general rule be extended to all commis. 
sions. 

We recommend that all administrative re. 
sponsibility be vested in the chairman of the 
commission. 

This Commission . . . recommends | that 
the law be changed to provide that the mem- 
bers of the following commissions, as is the 
case with the other commissions be removable 
only for cause: 


a. The Securities and Exchange Commission. 

b. The Federal Power Commission. 

c. The Federal Communications Commis. 
sion.25 


This Commission recommends that the 


*Chairman Hoover would have separate Boards of 
Impartial Analysis for engineering and architectural 
projects, located in the Interior Department. 

Commissioner Forrestal does not believe the Com 
mission's report justifies superseding the present review 
unit in the Bureau of the Budget. 

* Note: The decision to place the Board of Impartial 
Analysis in the President's office was made after the 
Commission’s initial report was submitted to the Con- 
gress, and this unit therefore should be considered as 
supplementary to those already included in the report 
on General Management of the Executive Branch. 

*The nine commissions are: Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, U. S. Maritime Commission, Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Federal Communications 
Commission, Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Reserve 
Board, and National Labor Relations Board. 

Chairman Hoover believes that the following inde- 
pendent commissions should be included in this same 
category: United States Tariff Commission and The 
Tax Court of the United States. 

* Vice Chairman Acheson and Commissioner Rowe 
submit a joint dissent, and Commissioner Forrestal a 
separate dissent, on this point. 
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statutes be amended to provide that a commis- 
sioner, upon the expiration of his term, con- 
tinue to hold office until his successor has been 
appointed and qualified; subject, of course, to 
the general statutes on “holdover” appoint- 
ments.?® 

The Commission . . . recommends that the 
salaries of all of the commissioners and board 
members should be substantially raised. The 
Commission recommends increases in the sal- 
aries of staff members so as to attract persons 
of high professional competence to these po- 
sitions. 

The Commission . . . recommends that the 
statutes be amended so as to permit the com- 
missions to delegate routine, preliminary, and 
less important work to members of the staffs 
under their supervision. 

This Commission recommends that the Ad- 
ministrative Management Division of the Of- 
fice of the Budget should, with the aid of care- 
fully selected legal consultants, suggest ways 
and means to improve and thereby reduce the 
cost of disposing of business before administra- 
tive agencies. Such studies would be concerned 
not only with the independent regulatory com- 
missions but also with the administrative dis- 
position of controversies before all Govern- 
ment agencies. 


Executive Functions 


The Commission recommends that the 
power planning functions of the Federal 
Power Commission be transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The Commission recommends that the func- 
tions of ship construction and the operation, 
charter, and sale of ships should be transferred 
to the Department of Commerce. The func- 
tions of the Maritime Commission relating to 
rates, conditions of service, and the grant of 
subsidies should remain with that Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission recommends that equip- 
ment inspection, and the functions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission relating to 
safety and car service should be transferred to 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Commission recommends that the pro- 
mulgation of rules relating to the safety of air- 


* Vice Chairman Acheson and Commissioner Forres- 
tal submit dissents on this point. 


craft operation, both commercial and noncom- 
mercial, including contract operations, be 
transferred to the Department of Commerce 
with a right of appeal to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board from the enactment of, or the refusal to 
enact, any particular regulation. The invest- 
gation of the probable cause of major aircraft 
accidents should remain with the Civil Acro- 
nautics Board. Other reports of the Commis- 
sion call for the transfer to the Department of 
Commerce of certain executive functions re- 
lating to transportation. 

Our task force on transportation has sug- 
gested that the remaining regulatory functions 
dealing with transportation be consolidated 
into one regulatory commission. ‘This Commis- 
sion does not indorse that suggestion.?? 


Veterans’ Affairs 


The Commission recommends: 

That the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
reorganize his office in Washington in accord- 
ance with the general principles suggested in 
our first report. 

That the title of the Executive Assistant Ad- 
ministrator be changed to Deputy Administra- 
tor, and that there be three or more Assistant 
Administrators, whose functions will be as- 
signed by the Administrator. 

That all management services be consoli- 
dated under an Assistant Administrator for 
Administrative Services. 

That the Coordination Service become an 
Office of Management Research under an As- 
sistant Administrator, and that it include the 
present inspection and investigation research 
service. 

That all functions relating to insurance be 
consolidated and incorporated into a Veterans’ 
Life Insurance Corporation. 

That the administration of pensions, retire- 
ment benefits, disability compensation, and 
guardianships be consolidated in a Veterans’ 
Benefit Service. 

That administration of the vocational re- 
habilitation, education and readjustment al- 
lowance programs, as well as the certification 
of veterans for loan guaranties, be consolidated 
in a Readjustment Service. 


* Commissioners Brown and Pollock advocate “a 
single Transportation Regulatory Commission.” 
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That the Office of Legislation be consoli- 
dated with that of the General Counsel. 

Since the Commission has considered medi- 
cal activities separately, recommendations af- 
fecting the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery and the Office of Special Services are pre- 
sented in our report on Medical Services. 

The Commission recommends that all direc- 
tives from the Central Office be promulgated 
by the Administrator. 


Life Insurance 


The Commission recommends that the in- 
surance operations of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, including the processing of death 
claims from beneficiaries, be separated from 
all other programs of the Administration and 
be organized as a Government corporation, 
under the Government Corporation Act of 
1945. The Administrator should be President, 
with authority for day-to-day operations vested 
in an Executive Vice President and General 
Manager, appointed by the Administrator. 
The Administrator should also be given au- 
thority to appoint a part-time advisory board. 

The incorporation of all the insurance ac- 
tivities would provide a freedom of action 
which would allow the corporation to employ 
the practices of private insurance companies. 
In accordance with the findings of our task 
force, we recommend the transfer of the death 
claims work from the present Office of Claims 
to the Insurance Corporation. 


Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 


The Veterans’ Administration needs to give 
immediate attention to the possible use of 
grants to States to promote better job training 
and to prevent abuses in related school train- 
ing. 

It should also consider cooperation with the 
Federal apprentice training program in the 
Department of Labor to prevent the lowering 
of apprentice training standards through the 
use of veterans’ training funds. 

The major problems in this field arise in 
connection with “nonaccredited” educational 
institutions or those not recognized by the 
State departments of education. We recom- 
mend that the Veterans’ Administration be 
given authority to establish a system of certifi- 
cation for all educational institutions which 


are not “accredited institutions” in that the, 
have not been approved by recognized accred. 
iting organizations, or by the appropriate State 
department of education; and that no pay. 
ments be made to any institution, or student 
of it, which has failed to receive this certifica. 
tion. 

Where certain difficulties in the administra. 
tion of the program have arisen out of provi- 
sions specified in Public Law 346 of the 
Seventy-Eighth Congress, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs should take a more active re- 
sponsibility for recommending changes to the 
Congress. 


Compensation and Pensions 


It is recommended that the records of pen- 
sion payments and compensation for individ- 
ual veterans now kept by the Office of Contact 
and Administrative Services be transferred to 
the new Veterans Benefit Service; that the ac- 
tive records kept in branch offices be trans- 
ferred, during the liquidation of those offices, 
to regional offices; and that these records be 
kept separately from those of the readjustment 
and education programs, as well as from in- 
surance accounts. 


Loan Guarantees 


The Commission recommends that the vet- 
erans’ housing loan guaranty program be 
transferred to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, except that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion should continue to certify the eligibility 
of a veteran for these guaranties. 


Federal Medical Activities® 


. . . the Commission recommends the estab- 
lishment of a United Medical Administration 
into which would be consolidated most of the 
large-scale activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the fields of medical care, medical re- 
search, and public health (in which we include 
preventive medicine).?® 


Commissioner Forrestal abstained from considera- 
tion and preparation of this report. 

* Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Aiken and 
Rowe dissent from establishing a new agency. Essen- 
tially they recommend “the existing hospital activities 
of the Government should be consolidated. They should 
be placed in a new Department of Welfare and inte- 
grated with the health, education, and security func- 
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It should be said at once that, under this 
plan, the military medical services would re- 
main intact, except for hospitalization within 
the United States. Each of the three services 
would retain one major teaching and research 
center (such as the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda, Md., and the Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D.C.). The professional 
personnel of the services may be assigned to 
the new Administration for duty, research, and 
training. The proposed United Medical Ad- 
ministration would provide the major part of 
all hospital care required by the military forces 
in the continental United States. 

The Veterans’ Administration would con- 
tinue to certify patients for treatment and 
would determine disability, ratings, etc., but 
the United Medical Administration would 
look after veterans’ medical care. 

The recommendation of our task force that 
medical supply be centralized in a single 
agency, preferably in one of the Armed Forces 
or in the United Medical Administration, 
merits favorable consideration. 

This unification does not contemplate the 
creation of an additional Government agency 
in the usual sense. It proposes uniting the fa- 
cilities and resources of existing agencies. 

Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that the Administrator of the United Medical 
Administration should be assisted by an ad- 
visory board, consisting of the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army and Navy, the Air Surgeon, 
and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs or 
his representative. This board should advise 
the Administrator on policies.*° Thus, we pro- 
pose a unity of services in the national inter- 
est, rather than separate services to special 
groups. 

We recommend that the Administrator and 
three Assistant Administrators be appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. All other officials in the Admin- 





tions of the Government which would also be placed in 
that Department. 

But if the Congress does not accept this view ... 
We recommend in the alternative that, at all events, 
the Public Health Service be placed in the Department 
of Welfare even though the Government's hospital 
activities are consolidated in a separate agency.” 

* Chairman Hoover and Commissioner Manasco dis- 
sent from limiting the Board's authority to advising 
the Administrator. 


istration should be appointed by the Adminis- 
trator and due consideration should be given 
to the promotion of properly qualified person- 
nel in the career service. 

We recommend that the functions, facilities, 
and the personnel for medical care of the fol- 
lowing activities should be transferred to the 
United Medical Administration. 

a. The general hospitals of the armed forces 
in the continental United States (except a 
medical center for each of the three services), 
and station hospitals (certain of which the 
Navy calls “dispensaries”) in the continental 
United States except those at outlying posts so 
located that other hospitals of the United Med- 
ical Administration would not be near enough 
to provide the care required.*! 

b. The hospital functions of the Veterans’ 
Administration in toto, including the out- 
patient services in the field offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

c. The four nonmilitary hospitals in the 
Canal Zone. 

d. The hospitals of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

e. The functions, facilities, and personnel 
of the Public Health Service. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, now in the Federal 
Security Agency, should either be transferred 
to the District of Columbia or included in the 
new Administration. 

Congress should define the beneficiaries en- 
titled to medical care from the Government 
and prescribe how this care should be given. 

Inadequacies exist in the Nation's hospital 
plant. The Federal Government has recog- 
nized the need for aid in remedying them and 
is now giving such assistance. This effort would 
be furthered by hospitalizing Federal patients 
in non-Federal hospitals on a reimbursable 
basis wherever it is efficient to do so, instead 
of further enlarging the Federal hospital plant. 
The present inconsistency in policy between 
the Federal hospital construction program and 
Federal aid to non-Federal hospitals under the 
Hill-Burton Act should be ended. 

The control of medical policy in the armed 


™ Commissioner Brown does not agree to the transfer 
of armed forces hospitals to the new Administration, 
and suggests instead that their available beds and 
services be made available to other government benefici- 
aries. Mr. McClellan concurs in this dissent. 
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services should be exercised by the Secretary 
of Defense. The United Medical Administra- 
tion should give constant attention to neces- 
sary measures for national defense. 

Medical and other technical personnel in 
the Administration should be on a career serv- 
ice basis. 

A survey should be made to determine the 
needs for emergency aid to medical schools. 

The highest priority in importance should 
be given to research, preventive medicine, pub- 
lic health, and education. 


Social Security and Education 
Welfare Activities** 

We ... recommend that a new Depart- 
ment to administer the functions set forth in 
this report be created and headed by a Cabinet 
Officer. 

The present administrative structure of the 
Federal Security Agency, with few changes as 
to titles and assignments, would naturally be 
continued and transformed into the new De- 
partment. The staff organization should com- 
prise: 


The Secretary 

An Under Secretary 

Three Assistant Secretaries, one of whom 
should be Administrative Assistant Secre- 
tary in charge of staff services. 


We recommend that these officials be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, but that all officials in the department 
below the rank of Assistant Secretary be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. The Administrative 
Assistant Secretary should preferably be ap- 
pointed from the career service. 

The following will indicate the opinion of 
the Commission concerning the arrangement 
of the Department. 

Office of Counsel 


*® Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Aiken and 
Rowe dissent from the separation of health functions 
from other welfare activities and recommend the forma- 
tion of a Department of Welfare, including health 
activities. They recommend that the Assistant Secre- 
taries should be “generalists” not “specialists”; that the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation be retained in 
this Department; and that statutory authorization for 
creating advisory bodies, if needed, be given to the head 
of the department. 


Office of Federal-State Relations 
Staff Services... . 
Social Security Services 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Bureau of Public Assistance 
Children’s Bureau 
Educational Services 
Bureau of Education 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
American Printing House for the Blind 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 
Indian Affairs 


Social Security 


We recommend that, as soon as the inte. 
grated new Department develops a more uni- 
fied approach to grants-in-aid, the Children’s 
Bureau be divested of grant functions and the 
Bureau shifted to a general staff capacity to 
the Secretary. 

The Eighth Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance Trust Fund has stated: 


. . . There is need for a review of the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program cov- 
ering not only the benefit formula, the 
coverage of the system, and the scope of 
protection afforded, but also contribu- 
tions and financial policy. 


We recommend that such a review be made. 

At the present time there are several con- 
tributory retirement systems operating within 
the Federal Government. We recommend that 
a study be made to determine whether these 
systems, with the exception of the Foreign 
Service system, should be merged.*% 

The Commission recommends the retention 
of the Railroad Retirement Board in its pres- 
ent status. 


Education 


With few exceptions, the Federal interest in 
education centers on special groups of individ- 
uals, special programs sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Government, or on research and training 
to promote some special Federal concern such 
as national defense or in-service training of 
Federal employees. 


® Commissioner Forrestal does not endorse standardi- 
zation of the benefits of the merged systems. 
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There are those who believe that these vari- 
ous educational programs should be concen- 
trated in the Office of Education. This Com- 
mission believes, however, that these educa- 
tional programs must be administered by the 
agencies whose functions the particular pro- 
grams serve to promote. 

The new department, however, should ana- 
lyze the effects of expenditures and programs 
relating to education and assist the President 
in making recommendations to the Congress 
for the correction of deficiencies. In addition, 
the Department would, of course, continue to 
perform the historic functions of the Office of 
Education. .. . 


Indian Affairs 
Proposed Federal Policy 


Our Task Force on Indian Affairs, supported 
by a considerable body of thought both inside 
and outside the Government, advocates pro- 
gressive measures to integrate the Indians into 
the rest of the population as the best solution 
of “the Indian Problem.” In the opinion of 
the Commission this policy should be the key- 
stone of the organization and of the activities 
of the Federal Government in the field of 
Indian Affairs.*4 

The Commission recommends that, pending 
achievement of the goal of complete integra- 
tion, the administration of social programs for 
the Indians should be progressively trans- 
ferred to State governments. 

The States should receive appropriate rec- 
ompense from Federal funds until Indian 
taxes can help carry the load. 

The Commission recommends that all agen- 
cies concerned with Indian affairs, including 
State and local governments, should take part 
in comprehensive planning of programs to 
carry out this policy.* 


“Vice Chairman Acheson believes the Commission 
goes beyond its jurisdiction in outlining objectives and 
purposes for an Indian policy. Commissioner Rowe 
agrees with Mr. Acheson. Commissioner Forrestal feels 
the Commission “lacks both the competence and au- 
thority” to make this policy decision. 

* At this point the Commission recommends a series 
of eight objectives for this joint planning, a specific 
program for encouraging certain Indians to leave the 
reservations and set themselves up in business or agri- 
culture, and steps for the establishment of tribal and 
Indian enterprises on a corporate or cooperative basis. 


Administrative Recommendations 


Superintendents are shifted too often from 
one area to another. The Commission recom- 
mends: 


a. That a superintendent who is inadequate 
or inefficient be disciplined and the policy of 
undue leniency in this regard be abandoned. 

b. That the Washington office use more per- 
sonnel with field experience. 

c. That each superintendency have a range 
of at least two grades under the Classification 
Act to allow promotion based on merit at any 
given post.%¢ 


The Commission further recommends: 


a. That the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs be a professional, permanent 
administrator; that, since the department head 
to whom the Indian Service is attached must 
assume political responsibility, he appoint the 
Commissioner. 

b. That budget and appropriations be made 
upon the basis of area programs. 

c. That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
be free to organize the Service. However, con- 
solidation of field jurisdiction should not be 
carried too far, and the emphasis should be on 
geographic areas suitable for programming. 
Greater authority for administration should 
be delegated to the superintendents. 


Transfer of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


The Commission recommends that, pending 
discontinuance of all specialized Indian ac- 
tivity on the part of the Federal Government, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs be transferred to 
the new department which we have proposed 
as the successor to the Federal Security Agency, 
thereby associating it with the new depart- 
ment’s social services.5? 


Administration of Overseas A ffairs*® 


The attention of our task force was directed 
only to the problems of the territories and pos- 
sessions and a field survey was not attempted. 


* Commissioner Pollock believes this is a matter for 
administrative determination after a classification study. 

* Commissioner Rowe, in a dissent, states his doubts 
on this recommendation. 

* Vice Chairman Acheson and Commissioner Forres- 
tal abstained from participation in the views expressed 
in this report. 
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Among the principal recommendations made 
by the task force was a recommendation for 
the creation of an Office of Territories which 
should be strengthened, and assigned control 
over Guam, Samoa, and the Trust Territories 
of the Pacific by transfer of responsibility from 
the Navy Department. The functions now 
vested in the Division of Territories and Is- 
land Possessions in the Department of the 
Interior also would have been included. 

We are suggesting at least two other alterna- 
tives which should be given serious considera- 
tion. 

The first alternative, which also represents 
only a partial solution, would be to remove 
the responsibility for the administration of oc- 
cupied areas and the Panama Canal from the 
Department of the Army, and Island Posses- 
sions and Trust Territories from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and assign these functions 
to a Special Secretary who would report di- 
rectly to the Secretary of Defense. 

Perhaps the alternative presenting the great- 
est possibilities for integrating overseas admin- 
istrative activities would be to create a separate 
Administration of Overseas Affairs, to which 
would be transferred all administrative re- 
sponsibilities abroad, excluding, of course, the 
diplomatic and consular services of the State 
Department. 

Although the Commission believes that the 
alternatives suggested are reasonable and in 
varying degrees provide answers to many of 
our troublesome problems in overseas adminis- 
tration, we are making no definite recommen- 
dation for reorganization since we feel that 
this complicated problem requires further de- 
tailed study before any definite conclusions can 
be reached as to the most effective organiza- 
tional arrangement. 

The Commission, therefore, recommends 
that the Congress direct a comprehensive study 
to be made of the entire problem of overseas 
operation and administration.*® 

The Security Council would seem to be a 
logical agency for such a study since it is con- 
cerned with both defense and foreign affairs 
and is now considering some of the organiza- 
tional problems related to occupied areas. 


* Chairman Hoover and Commissioners Pollock and 
Mead would go further and recommend an Administra- 
tion of Overseas Affairs. 


Federal-State Relations” 


The question of Federal-State relations, and 
the problems incident thereto, is a most im- 
portant part of our governmental structure 
and our governmental operation. It should be 
studied and appraised in its over-all aspects 
carefully and continuously if public services 
are to be adequately rendered, if public ad- 
ministration is to be efficient and economical, 
and if we are to maintain a strong, vital, Fed- 
eral system of government. 

We recommend that the functions and ac- 
tivities of government be appraised to deter- 
mine which can be most advantageously op- 
erated by the various levels of government, and 
which require joint policy making, financing, 
and administration. 

We recommend that our tax systems—Na- 
tional, State, and local—be generally revised 
and that, in this revision, every possible effort 
be made to leave to the localities and the States 
adequate resources from which to raise rev- 
enue to meet the duties and responsibilities of 
local and State governments. 

We recommend that all grants-in-aid which 
are given to State governments directly be 
budgeted and administered on the Federal and 
State levels as are other Federal and State 
funds. 

We recommend that the grant-in-aid plan 
and program be clarified and systematized. 

We recommend, in order to accomplish all 
of these things in an adequate and orderly 
manner, that a continuing agency on Federal- 
State relations be created with primary respon- 
sibility for study, information, and guidance 
in the field of Federal-State relations. 


Federal Research 


This Commission, while recognizing that ef- 
fective planning and coordination of research 
undertakings is of major importance, has not 
endeavored to make an independent study of 
organization for research in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This decision was based primarily on 
a realization that the main aspects of the prob- 
lem had been recently investigated and re- 


“Vice Chairman Acheson and Commissioner Forres- 
tal dissent, stating that the report seems to exceed the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 
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ported on by the President's Scientific Re- 
search Board. 

Nevertheless, the Commission does wish to 
call attention to the major issues in this field, 
pointing out progress which has already been 
achieved and further steps which should be 
taken. 

The report of the Scientific Research Board 
makes it plain that a satisfactorily coordinated 
research program for the National Govern- 
ment has not yet been realized. . . . Every 
Federal agency with an extensive research pro- 
gram should have a staff organization, report- 
ing to the agency head, for developing general 
research policy. 

[However], effort along these lines within 
individual agencies is not enough. There is 
need for an organization to facilitate the de- 
velopment of research policy for the Federal 
Government as a whole. This was recognized 
in the report of the President’s Scientific Re- 
search Board. That Board recommended, as a 
first step, the establishment of an interdepart- 
mental Committee on Scientific Research and 
Development. 

An interdepartmental committee working 
alone and without staff is seriously limited in 
achieving adequate coordination and in de- 
veloping over-all plans to completion. The 
Commission recommends that: 


a. Authority be granted to the President to 
coordinate research, and to strengthen inter- 
departmental committee organization for this 
purpose. 

b. A National Science Foundation be estab- 
lished. 


Federal Business Enterprises 


There are about 100 important business en- 
terprises which the Federal Government owns 
or in which it is financially interested. These 
concerns engage directly or indirectly in lend- 


“ Dissents: Vice Chairman Acheson, and Commission- 
ers Pollock and Rowe dissent and issue a separate state- 
ment on Business Enterprises. They disagree with the 
approach taken, and feel the recommendations are be- 
yond the province of the Commission. 

Commissioner Aiken disagrees with the task force re- 
ports on Business Enterprises, feeling that the broad 
public interest point of view is not adequately repre- 
sented. 

Commissioner Forrestal endorses the purely organ- 


ing money; guaranteeing loans and deposits; 
writing life insurance; the producing, distrib- 
uting, and selling of electric power and fer- 
tilizers; the operation of railways and ships; 
the purchasing and selling of farm products; 
and the smelting and sale of metals. 


General Observations and Recommendations*? 


There are two major organizational forms of 
Government business enterprises: those which 
are incorporated under special charter or in 
accordance with the Government Corporation 
Control Act of 1945; and unincorporated en- 
terprises which are administered under the 
older departmental forms. 

To correct the defects in corporation char- 
ters, we recommend that the Congress should, 
by new enactment, or by amendment to the 
Government Corporation Control Act of 1945, 
provide: 

a. That borrowing powers, Government li- 
ability for their obligations, and budgetary 
presentation be made uniform for like classes 
of loans and like securities. 

b. That the Government stock in these cor- 
porations be held by the President or by the 
head of such agency as he may direct. 

c. That the Congress determine what dispo- 
sition should be made of surpluses already 
earned by partly owned Government corpora- 
tions. Policies as to distribution of future sur- 
plus earnings of both partly owned and fully 
owned corporations, should also be deter- 
mined. 

d. That major expenditures for capital ad- 
ditions be made only with prior congressional 
approval and appropriation. 

e. In order to establish a consistent practice 
among corporations, that all corporations, in 
determining the cost of construction under- 
taken by them, include a charge for interest on 








izational recommendations of the report, but states 
separate views on policy. 

Commissioner McClellan states a general reservation 
on the recommendations contained in the Commission's 
reports. 

“ Under the heading “Miscellaneous Business Enter- 
prises” the Commission recommends the incorporation 
of the Alaska Railroad and the Washington National 
Airport under the Government Corporation Control 
Act of 1945. It also recommends the liquidation of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation and the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. 
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capital expended during the period of con- 
struction. 

f. That where boards or part-time boards 
are established they be wholly advisory and be 
appointed by the President. Public-spirited cit- 
izens presently serve on such boards even 
though fees are paid only for attending meet- 
ings. 

g. That where these corporations are lo- 
cated in the departments or major Govern- 
ment agencies, the heads of such agencies, or 
representatives designated by them, serve as ex 
officio chairmen of their advisory boards. 


Where capital funds are subscribed, or ad- 
vanced by the Government or its agencies, and 
then invested in Government securities, the 
interest on these securities amounts to a sub- 
sidy by the Government. It is an indirect sub- 
sidy for the Government to provide them with 
capital and then to pay them interest on their 
otherwise idle funds. We recommend that all 
Government business enterprises be required 
to surrender to the Treasury all United States 
securities held, up to the amount of the capital 
furnished them by the Government, and that 
they receive in return noninterest-bearing 
credit in the Treasury. They should not be 
allowed to invest their idle funds in any other 
securities except as authorized by the Con- 
gress. This recommendation does not include 
trust accounts. 

Certain of the unincorporated business en- 
terprises are comparatively simple, straight- 
line businesses. Instances are Veterans’ Life 
Insurance (see report on Veterans’ Affairs), 
Washington National Airport, and Alaska 
Railroad. We recommend that straight-line 
business activities be incorporated so as to se- 
cure greater flexibility in management and 
simpler accounting, budgeting, and auditing 
methods. 

Some Government business enterprises, 
which also have other activities not wholly of 
the business type, should, in their business ac- 
tivities, have the form of operations estab- 
lished under the Government Corporation 
Control Act, but without actual incorporation. 
The Post Office, the Reclamation Service, and 
the business activities of the Maritime Com- 
mission are examples. We recommend to the 
Congress that such agencies be given the same 


flexibility of business practice, a business form 
of budget, accounting, and audit systems, 
which are now usually reserved for Govern. 
ment corporations; and that such agencies be 
required to set up their accounts so as to dis. 
tinguish between capital expenditures and 
those to be charged to operations. 

Some of these business enterprises are self. 
supporting with regard to their administrative 
expenses. Some are not and appropriations 
from the Congress are required for adminis- 
tration. We recommend that Congress require 
these agencies either to conduct their business 
so as to recover their administrative expenses, 
or, alternatively, to set out such subsidies as a 
part of their annual request to the Congress 
for appropriations. 

We recommend that both incorporated and 
unincorporated business enterprises report 
specifically to Congress each year the extent to 
which earned income fails to cover: (a) interest 
on capital furnished by the Government, (b) 
losses on loans or investments, and (c) operat- 
ing expenses. Otherwise, through the exhaus- 
tion of capital, there is a hidden subsidy, and 
the real financial results of governmental op- 
erations are obscured. These subsidies may 
not be disclosed until liquidation. Losses and 
subsidies should be made clear each fiscal year 
and passed upon by the Congress. 

There are several business enterprises of the 
Government which directly receive and ex- 
pend Government revenues arising outside 
their normal activities. Instances are the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, which receives part of 
the revenues derived from public land sales 
and oil royalties, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which receives customs duties on 
certain agricultural imports. We recommend 
that, as a general principle, receipts arising 
outside of normal activities be paid into the 
Treasury, and that the sums necessary for the 
conduct of these agencies be appropriated by 
the Congress. This may require provision for 
some revolving funds. 


Lending, Guaranteeing, and Insurance 
Enterprises 

Direct lending by the Government to per- 
sons or enterprises opens up dangerous possi- 
bilities of waste and favoritism to individuals 
or enterprises. We recommend (a) that the 
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Congress review the power to make direct 
joans . . . , taking into account the problems 
of economy, efficiency, and integrity; (0) that 
in nonemergency periods, the Congress place 
restrictions on direct loans in order to insure 
that the normal channels of credit are utilized 
to the maximum extent possible or, alterna- 
tively, provide for the guarantee of loans made 
by private or other established agencies.** 

Inasmuch as the Congress is now dealing 
with basic questions of organization in the 
field of housing, this commission is not in a 
position to present complete recommenda- 
tions. We do, however, recommend that all 
housing activities be placed in one agency un- 
der a single administrator who should be 
given the type of authority which we have rec- 
ommended for the heads of all agencies.*4 

We recommend that the National Capital 
Housing Authority be placed directly under 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

We recommend that the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks, the Banks for Cooperatives, 
and the Production Credit Corporations 
should be consolidated into a single system, 
with due regard for preserving the integrity 
of, and the availability of credit for, the agri- 
cultural activities involved. The merged sys- 
tem should adopt the principle of mutualiza- 
tion. That is, borrowers should be required to 
purchase an amount of stock from the Govern- 
ment concurrently with the granting of any 
loan, such purchase to be a small percentage 
of each loan until the Government stock is re- 
tired. Once they are mutualized the Govern- 
ment’s interest becomes that of regulation and 
inspection only.*5 

Up to 1944, the annual losses of the [Com- 
modity Credit] Corporation were paid by con- 
gressional appropriations to the Treasury, and 
totaled about $400 million, including some 
wartime subsidies. To liquidate this loss, the 
Treasury surrendered to the Corporation a 


“Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Pollock 
and Rowe dissent. 

“ Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Pollock and 
Rowe present additional views on this point. 

“Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Pollock 
and Rowe dissent on mutualization proposals. 


like amount of notes of the Corporation. The 
practice of liquidating losses by the surrender 
of its obligations by the Treasury is undesir- 
able as it obscures actual expenditures. This 
Commission recommends that when the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation makes these read- 
justments of capital on account of losses, the 
readjustments should be financed by congres- 
sional appropriation and not by cancellation 
of notes.*® 

We recommend that the Congress review 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
accord with our Recommendation . . . [con- 
cerning direct lending, above}.*? 

We suggest that the Congress consider the 
creation of a system of National Mortgage Dis- 
count Banks to provide real estate mortgage 
discount facilities for all private lending agen- 
cies over the entire real property field. This 
might include the present Federal Home Loan 
Banks.*® 


Electric Power and Irrigation Enterprises 


Individual members of this Commission 
have different points of view as to organiza- 
tional and administrative recommendations 
on the Government's electric power and irriga- 
tion enterprises. Individual suggestions are 
given . . . [in the separate statements of Com- 
missioners ].*® 


“At this point the Commission recommends that the 
Secretary of Agriculture be given authority by Congress 
to develop an agricultural credit plan to supersede the 
Farmers Home Administration, which would be liqui- 
dated. This plan would include “a modest government 
corporation . . . under the Agricultural Credit Admin- 
istrator.” 

Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Pollock and 
Rowe dissent against the proposals for the Farmers 
Home Administration. Commissioner Manasco submits 
a separate dissent. 

“Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Pollock 
and Rowe dissent. 

“Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners Pollock 
and Rowe state separate views on this proposal. 

“A separate statement by Chairman Hoover, Com- 
missioners Flemming, Mead, Kennedy, and Brown pre- 
sents their views on major multiple purpose dams. In 
their dissent Vice Chairman Acheson, Commissioners 
Pollock and Rowe state a separate view on electric 
power and irrigation enterprises, as do Commissioners 
Aiken and Forrestal in additional separate statements. 
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Improving Public Management 


By J. R. SIMPSON 


Director, Organisation and Methods Division 


H. M. Treasury 





improvement of public management in 

the field of organization and methods. 
The best way I can deal with this subject is to 
recount the progress and development of or- 
ganization and methods work in the British 
civil service, rather than to attempt to give any- 
thing in the nature of a lecture on principles 
or fundamentals. The reader must judge 
whether British experience has any signifi- 
cance or application in other administrations 
whose constitution and traditions may differ 
greatly from those of Great Britain. 

Although it is possible to sort out the ele- 
ments of management, management is never- 
theless a single entity and all its parts are inter- 
dependent. Although at times and in particu- 
lar circumstances some elements may seem of 
greater importance and be given greater atten- 
tion, good management requires that all its 
elements should be integrated and harmo- 
nized. 

A question that is frequently posed is which 
of the two broad fields into which manage- 
ment can be divided is the more important— 
(1) personnel management including recruit- 
ment, training, promotion, and selection of 
staff, welfare, and staff relations, or (2) organ- 
ization and methods covering the physical 
things including accommodation, equipment, 
and working conditions as well as relation- 
ships and procedures. This is a particularly 
fatuous question because there is in fact no 
choice. A good happy staff well selected and 
trained with good leadership would not re- 
main so for long in an inefficient organization 
having archaic methods and appalling working 


T= paper is concerned primarily with the 


Note: This paper is based upon an address given at 
the annual meeting of the Civil Service Assembly of 
the United States and Canada, held in Ottawa, Canada, 
October 4-7, 1948. 
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conditions. On the other hand, a perfect or. 
ganization and the most modern methods 
could never be effective without good person. 
nel. Organization and methods and personne! 
cannot be treated as separate independent ele. 
ments in management; good personne! man. 
agement and sound organization and methods 
must develop side by side. 


The Establishment and Organization Officer 
iy Is recognition of this affinity between these 

two broad fields which has led to the ap- 
pointment in every department in the British 
civil service of an establishment and organiza- 
tion officer as the principal staff aid on man- 
agement. It is a highly placed post and in the 
large departments it is one of the four appoint- 
ments in the hierarchy which need the sanction 
of the Prime Minister; the selection of an off- 
cer to fill it is not left solely to the discretion 
of the Minister or the permanent secretary of 
the department. 

Good management in all its phases must be 
practiced all down the line, but its mainte- 
nance and development can be guided and 
stimulated from the top. This is the main 
function of the establishment and organization 
officer. He does not, at any point, interfere in 
the line of authority, but he does possess con- 
siderable influence and power, particularly 
since his agreement is required for the provi- 
sion of staff, accommodation, and equipment. 
His functions and his sphere of influence ex- 
tend to the recruitment of temporary staff (the 
recruitment of permanent staff is wholly in the 
hands of the Civil Service Commission), allo- 
cation of recruits to the various divisions, train- 
ing, promotion, welfare, the provision of an 
organization and methods service, accommo- 
dation, and equipment. 
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Establishment and organization officers were 
first created after World War I in 1919, since 
when they have steadily developed and have 
become important key posts throughout the 
service. Not all of the functions of these posts 
have developed at the same pace and in 1942 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
in a report entitled Organisation and Control 
of the Civil Service (Sixteenth Report from the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure, 
Session 1941-1942), picked on two elements 
which they considered had not been given due 
emphasis. One was training of the staff and 
the other was organization and methods. As a 
result of the recommendations of the commit- 
tee, work in these two fields has developed at a 
great rate in the last five or six years. 


Training of Staff 

N THE field of training tremendous progress 
| has been made. Every department now has 
a designated training development officer and 
the Treasury has appointed a director of train- 
ing and education to guide and stimulate 
training over the whole service. Formal induc- 
tion and post-entry training in departments 
has been introduced at all levels; training on 
the job has been improved and systematized. 
In addition, central courses at the Treasury 
are run for those grades and on those subjects 
where departmental training cannot be read- 
ily devised. Modern training methods and de- 
vices such as films are now being extensively 
employed. Periods of sabbatical leave are to 
be granted to enable civil servants to study 
particular industries with which their depart- 
ments are concerned, or to study administra- 
tion in other countries. In these and many 
other ways training is now being given its 
rightful place in the field of public manage- 
ment. 

There is one training activity which has at- 
tracted a good deal of public interest. Civil 
servants are traditionally regarded as lacking 
in clarity of expression and simplicity of lit- 
erary style. The Treasury training division has 
recently produced a book on the use of official 
English appropriately titled Plain Words. It 
has proved a best seller, not only among civil 
servants, but among the public generally. The 
business world suddenly discovered that it, 
too, had its jargon and could learn a lot from 


this book produced primarily for the instruc- 
tion of civil servants. The book is amusing as 
well as instructive. One of the many humorous 
touches is an extract from an essay of a child of 
ten who, describing a cow, said: ““The head is 
for the purpose of growing horns and so that 
the mouth can be somewhere.” This is a plain 
statement of fact and the author asks why do 
we write when we are ten years of age “so that 
the mouth can be somewhere” and perhaps 
when we are thirty “in order to ensure that 
the mouth may be appropriately positioned 
environmentally.” 


Organization and Methods 


_ second criticism by the House of Com- 
mons Committee in 1942 related to organ- 
ization and methods. Speaking of the Treas- 
ury, which as the central department is 
expected to give a lead in these matters, the 
committee said: “. . . the period from 1919 to 
1939 was marked by an almost complete fail- 
ure to foster the systematic study of organisa- 
tion as applied to Government Departments.” 
This was rather severe criticism and it has 
been largely responsible for subsequent devel- 
opments. But there have been other factors at 
work. 

The British civil service has always prided it- 
self on being well organized. Over the years a 
great deal of time, thought, and effort have 
been given to improving the organization of 
departments and the methods they employ. 
This has been particularly true of departments 
which have always been concerned with direct 
management problems, departments such as 
the Post Office and the Inland Revenue De- 
partment. But the functions of many depart- 
ments have changed since the beginning of the 
war; they are no longer purely regulative but 
have become more and more those of manage- 
ment. This change has made it necessary for all 
departments to give more attention to manage- 
ment and, in particular, to organization and 
methods. 

This has led to a perhaps reluctant conclu- 
sion that these matters now need more special- 
ist treatment. In the past it had been assumed 
that with long experience in the service one 
acquired all one needed to know about organ- 
ization and methods and that an officer ap- 
pointed to take charge of an office, a division, 
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or a department could safely be left without 
any specialist advice to organize and run his 
own show. The establishment and organiza- 
tion officer exercised an influence over organ- 
ization and methods in the department as a 
whole and played an important part in the 
solution of all major organization problems, 
but he had not, up to that time, developed O 
and M work as it is now known to the same 
extent as he had done his personnel manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

I said there was reluctant recognition of the 
need for some specialization and I confess my- 
self to some qualms about the proliferation of 
specialists and experts in almost every field. 
Sometimes I think it is a too facile assumption 
that the solution to every problem is in these 
days to appoint a specialist—the man who 
knows more and more about less and less. 

At the beginning of the war specialization in 
organization and methods was limited to office 
machines. There had been in existence for 
many years a small section of the Treasury 
charged with the responsibility of developing 
the use of modern office machines in govern- 
ment departments. In the early days of the war 
this section was expanded to cover a wider field 
of methods and it played some part in the or- 
ganization of new departments. This develop- 
ment toward greater specialization was accel- 
erated by the parliamentary committee report. 
A further spur was given when in 1947 the 
Estimates Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, after examining the progress made be- 
tween 1942 and 1947, urged still wider devel- 
opments and astonished the civil service by 
doing what no Estimates Committee had ever 
done before. It recommended more staff, better 
status, and more pay for O and M officers. 

Each large department now has an O and 
M branch. This branch is an integral part of 
the departmental organization and is not in 
any sense an outpost of the Treasury. The O 
and M branch is part of the staff responsible to 
the establishment and organization officer and 
is parallel to the branch concerned with per- 
sonnel management. The Treasury O and M 
division, in addition to other functions, which 
will be mentioned later, provides O and M 
service to all those departments too small to 
maintain an O and M branch of their own of 
adequate size and status. In this way every de- 


partment in this service is provided with spe- 
cialist assistance with organization and meth. 
ods problems. 

The purpose of O and M is to assist in se. 
curing maximum efficiency in the operation 
of government executive machinery and by 
the expert application of scientific methods to 
organization to achieve economy in cost and 
labor. O and M has two main functions: first, 
a systematic review of the organization and 
methods of the department as a whole and of 
the various divisions and branches of which it 
is composed, and, second, advice and assist. 
ance on day-to-day problems and in the plan- 
ning of new work or extended activities. 

Although assistance on day-to-day problems, 
described by someone as “plumbing and main- 
tenance,” is regarded as an important function, 
the emphasis has been placed on the systematic 
review of the whole department. But preoccu- 
pation with the many problems created for 
government departments during the transition 
from war to peace tended to push this more im- 
portant function of review into the back- 
ground. Nevertheless, most departments have 
now made a start and it is hoped to complete 
the overhaul of all departments in a period of 
about three years. 

The O and M staff both at the Treasury and 
in departmental branches operate on an ad- 
visory basis; they have no authority to impose 
their ideas on the officer responsible for the 
running of a department or a division or even 
a small office. It is advisory because from the 
very beginning it was decided that it would 
be wrong in principle and unsound as a piece 
of organization to undermine the authority of 
the man at the head of an office by giving, to 
an outside specialist, authority to impose a 
form of organization or methods of work. In 
practice we have found that the influence of 
sound and helpful advice is in any case more 
effective in these matters than authority. A re- 
vised organization or a new method will pro- 
duce the results claimed for it only if it is ac- 
cepted as sound and workable by those whose 
job it is to put it into operation. 

O and M is now accepted throughout the 
service as an invaluable staff aid to manage- 
ment. In the early days there was a reluctance 
to call in O and M assistance due to a belief 
that only those who had had years of experi- 
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ence on the work and were familiar with its 
technicalities and complexities were compe- 
tent to deal with its organization and methods. 
The advantage of specialist assistance had to 
be demonstrated and confidence in the ability 
of the outsider to give useful advice had to be 
built up. Gradually O and M came to be ac- 
cepted as a service and in no sense an unwar- 
ranted interference with authority. Nowadays 
it is in most departments almost a routine to 
seek O and M help when things get in a jam 
or new programs have to be planned and the 
problem in many departments is how to cope 
with the numerous and varied calls for O and 
M assistance. 


Factors in Success 


ow has this acceptance of O and M been 
H secured and what are the factors that have 
contributed to making O and M a success in 
the British civil service? If I try to give the 
answers to these questions I do so recognizing 
that they may derive from peculiarities in the 
British civil service which are not paralleled 
elsewhere. 

The most important factor probably has 
been the interest in O and M shown by the 
committees of the House of Commons and 
the readiness of the Government to accept rec- 
ommendations the committees have made. In 
passing, it may be said that the Estimates Com- 
mittee in some ways resembles the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the United States Con- 
gress but is very different in one respect. The 
Estimates Committee cannot add or subtract a 
penny piece from the budgets of expenditure 
of the various departments; it can do no more 
than make recommendations to the Govern- 
ment. In 1942 and 1947 the committee gave a 
good deal of time to examining the operation 
and development of O and M work. It con- 
sistently supported what had been done, but 
directed its criticisms to the need for wider 
scope and more staff. On each occasion the 
Government has accepted the substantial rec- 
ommendations. This has made it binding on 
all departments to stimulate and develop their 
O and M service. We have, therefore, a well 
defined policy, universally accepted, and a 
clear mandate for future development. 

Without attempting to put them in order of 
importance other factors are these. Although 


O and M is a specialist function, care has been 
taken to avoid giving it any mystic or esoteric 
quality. O and M has never claimed a monop- 
oly of wisdom on organization and methods. 
O and M officers are not regarded as an exclu- 
sive professional sect; they do not claim to in- 
vent brand new ways of doing things although 
they may do so occasionally. They attribute 
their skill to the technique of discovering and 
adapting the better forms of organization and 
the more effective methods to the particular 
needs of a department, rather than inventing 
new ideas. There is in the civil service a great 
wealth of experience on which to draw in the 
search for improvements and close touch is 
maintained with the developments in industry 
and in other countries. In the civil service 
there are no trade secrets; comparisons of per- 
formance and costs can be made freely between 
departments, and a successful idea in one of- 
fice can readily be made available to any other 
office doing similar work. 

Not all assignments produce substantial re- 
sults and O and M does not subscribe to the 
idea that to change is necessarily to improve. A 
recommendation to make an organization 
change or to introduce new methods must be 
supported by conclusive evidence which dem- 
onstrates beyond reasonable doubt that change 
is desirable—that there are defects in the exist- 
ing setup which can be remedied. Moreover, 
the demonstrable gains from the change must 
outweigh the advantages of leaving things as 
they are. 

If changes are desirable then the facts are 
allowed to speak for themselves; changes are 
not advocated as a matter of opinion based on 
theories and principles. O and M work is no 
more than applied common sense and it is a 
rule that it should be practiced on the ground 
and not in the clouds. 

An O and M officer is under no obligation to 
produce substantial recommendations on every 
assignment he undertakes. There is no hesita- 
tion about giving a department or a bureau a 
clean bill of health if there is really little or 
nothing wrong with its organization and 
methods. Any proposals O and M has to make 
are discussed with the head of the department 
or bureau before they aré committed to writing 
and the O and M officer is happiest when he 
can say in his report that the recommendations 
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he is making have been discussed and agreed 
with the chief executives concerned. 

Much of this is, of course, a fairly well 
known selling technique and we are by no 
means the first to accept the need to sell advice 
on organization and methods to the responsi- 
ble executives. It is a common characteristic of 
a chief executive that he is rather touchy about 
organization and methods. He will not mind 
confessing he is not very good at figures and 
he won't get angry if you point out mistakes 
in spelling and grammar, but he is bound to 
get extremely annoyed if it is suggested that he 
is not a good organizer. That is almost as bad 
as telling a man that he has no sense of humor. 
In our training course for O and M officers we 
always tell a newcomer that the best job he 
will ever do is one in which the boss he is 
helping is led to believe that all the ideas origi- 
nated with him. 

The next factor I would mention is the 
importance of securing the cooperation of staff 
at all levels. An important technique in O and 
M work is the manner in which an assignment 
is conducted. It must not appear to be an in- 
spection, the purpose of which is to find fault, 
nor must it appear to put the staff on trial. Any 
proposals for changes should not be presented 
as criticism, but as the product of the coopera- 
tive effort by the O and M officer who con- 
tributes his time, his detached point of view, 
and his knowledge of similar operations in 
other departments and the operators who con- 
tribute their detailed knowledge and experi- 
ence of the work under examination and fre- 
quently ideas of their own for improvements 
and economies. The cooperation of the staff is 
therefore vital and can only be secured if the 
investigation is brought down to their level 
and if they are given an opportunity to see 
what is being done and as far as possible how 
it is being done. 

O and M advice, developed in this way, is 
seldom rejected and we believe we are getting 
good results and substantial dividends. To re- 
count in detail some of the successful assign- 
ments that have been undertaken would be 
tedious. But I would like to mention one as- 
signment which provides a useful example of 
the type of work O and M is doing. 

In 1946 when foreign travel again became 
possible, the spate of applications for passports 


overwhelmed the Foreign Office and resulted 
in long delays, so that at peak periods it took 
as long as three to four weeks to issue a pass. 
port. O and M was asked to advise on what 
could be done to improve matters in 1947 when 
an even greater rush for passports was ex. 
pected. This request led to a thorough investi- 
gation starting with the regulations governing 
the issue of passports and the general policy 
determining the checks and safeguards em. 
ployed. It is not surprising that since the regu. 
lations were drawn up about fifty years ago, 
many of them were found to be out of date and 
inappropriate to present conditions. New reg. 
ulations were drawn up and a number of out- 
dated requirements eliminated. The forms of 
application were revised and simplified. 

Arrangements were made for applications 
to be lodged at 1,800 Ministry of Labour of- 
fices scattered over the country instead of at 
central passport offices in London and two 
provincial cities. The organization of the Pass. 
port Office was overhauled and the procedures 
streamlined. The layout of the offices was mod- 
ernized. Advice was given on the selection and 
training of staff and on such things as rotation 
of duties, work loading, supervision, and so 
on. The result of all this was that when in 
1947 nearly twice as many applications for 
passports were made, all passports, except in a 
small percentage of cases with unusual fea- 
tures, were issued within forty-eight hours of 
application with a reduction of nearly 40 per 
cent of the staff used in 1946. 

I confess to having chosen what is perhaps 
one of the more spectacular O and M assign- 
ments, although I would not rank it as the 
best of O and M achievements by any means. 
But it does serve as an example of how an O 
and M assignment can improve performance, 
give a better service to the public, and at the 
same time secure economies in manpower and 
money. 

Our experience has proved once again the 
value of the outsider’s point of view. There is 
nothing new in this. Indeed as long ago as 
1870 Walter Bagehot, writing in The English 
Constitution of the advantages of appointing 
ministers who are not expert and long experi- 
enced in the work of their departments, said 
this: 


. the intrusion from without upon an office of an 
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exterior head of the office, is not an evil, but .. . 
on the contrary, it is essential to the perfection of 
that office. If it is left to itself, the office will become 
technical, self-absorbed, self-multiplying. It will be 
likely to overlook the end in the means; it will fail 
from narrowness of mind; it will be eager in seem- 
ing to do; it will be idle in real doing. An extrinsic 
chief is the fit corrector of such errors. He can say 
to the permanent chief, skilled in the forms and 
pompous with the memories of his office, “Will you, 
Sir, explain to me how this regulation conduces to 
the end in view? According to the natural view of 
things, the applicant should state the whole of his 
wishes to one clerk on one paper; you make him say 
it to five clerks on five papers.” .. . If a junior 
clerk asked these questions, he would be “pooh- 
poohed!” It is only the head of an office that can 
get them answered. It is he, and he only, that brings 
the rubbish of office to the burning-glass of sense. 


Many things, including the time ministers 
can give to the detailed operations of their de- 
partments, have changed in the eighty years 
since that was written but the advantages of 
what Bagehot called “extrinsic intrusion” into 
their operations still remain and constitute 
one of O and M’s most useful assets. In par- 
ticular, it facilitates the use of the acid test 
which should be applied to all activities and 
to every form, record, and procedure—is it es- 
sential to the purposes of the department? The 
starting point of every assignment is the pur- 
pose of the department or bureau or the serv- 
ice it is required to give; the test to be applied 
to it as a whole is whether it is completely and 
satisfactorily fulfilling its purpose, and the 
test of every operation is whether it is necessary 
to the achievement of that purpose. 

It is a curious phenomenon about offices, 
and not only government offices, that they tend 
to continue procedures, records, and statistics 
long after they have served any useful purpose. 
Worse still, there is a tendency to resist any 
attempt to disturb the routine. 


Treasury O and M 


I’ ADDITION to its share of work on individual 
assignments, the Treasury secures correla- 
tion of O and M work over the whole service 
by regular meetings of the heads of depart- 
mental O and M branches, by frequent per- 
sonal consultations, and by the publication of 
a bimonthly magazine. The Treasury is also 


the natural focus for the accumulation of in- 
formation about O and M activities through- 
out the service and about parallel activities 
outside government departments. 

Close contact with industry and commerce is 
of special importance to civil service O and M 
work, particularly because most civil servants, 
including most of those on O and M work, 
have had no experience of working outside the 
service. An advisory panel of businessmen 
meets every month to review and discuss the 
developments and progress of the work in de- 
partments generally and the Treasury division 
in particular. Much help is obtained from in- 
dividual business concerns and in the normal 
course of their duties O and M branches fre- 
quently go to industry for information bear- 
ing on particular assignment. In addition, 
commercial firms cooperate in the training 
courses for officers selected for O and M work; 
they give talks about their own problems and 
provide opportunities for study of their or- 
ganizations on the spot. The division keeps in 
touch with professional bodies and associations 
and with local government authorities. 

Extensive contacts have also been made with 
civil services in other countries and consider- 
able benefits have been secured from the ex- 
change of ideas and experience with those in- 
terested in similar activities in those countries. 

The Treasury undertakes, with the cooper- 
ation of the departments, study or research 
into matters of common concern. It also pro- 
duces papers on the development of O and M 
technique. With the cooperation of depart- 
ments a number of what can best be termed 
customer researches have been made—inquiries 
into the forms and procedures inflicted on 
various sections of the community, e.g. build- 
ers, exporters, and farmers. These inquiries 
are designed to discover, and wherever possible 
to remedy, difficulties or complexities in the 
completion of forms or returns and to elimi- 
nate any overlap in the requirements of vari- 
ous departments. The Treasury maintains an 
expert staff on office machines which is avail- 
able to help all departments with their mech- 
anization problems. It also undertakes the 
training of all new staff selected for O and M 
work. 

In these various ways the Treasury O and 
M division is able to integrate and stimulate 
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O and M work throughout the service. It pro- 
vides a meeting ground for O and M staff em- 
ployed in the various departments and gener- 
ally serves as a focus for O and M activities. 


O and M Staff 


HE majority of officers employed on O and 

M work are drawn from the ranks of the 
permanent staff of departments. It has been 
possible by careful selection to obtain recruits 
who can be trained for the work. A number of 
experienced people from industry also are em- 
ployed on temporary contracts. Thus people 
with wide knowledge of the civil service and of 
administrative work in industry are employed 
side by side and they combine to form a most 
resourceful team. 

Civil servants will not normally be retained 
on O and M work indefinitely. It is the inten- 
tion that, after a period of something like five 
years, they should ploughed back into depart- 
mental work. This will secure a constant 
stream of new staff into O and M branches and 
will help to insure that O and M does not get 
its feet too far off the ground. It will also make 
it possible to give training and experience in 
O and M work to a growing number of civil 
servants who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of operations. 


Machinery of Government Work 


— from specialization on office ma- 
chines, the scope of O and M work has been 
gradually extended to cover first the whole 
field of methods and then organization and re- 
views of the whole setup of departments. In 
the last year it has been finally extended to the 
field of what is called the machinery of govern- 
ment—the allocation of functions to depart- 
ments, their interrelationship, and the integra- 
tion of departments in the organism of 
government as a whole. 

This last extension has come about, again, 
mainly as a result of the examination into the 
development of O and M work undertaken 
in 1947 by the Parliamentary Estimates Com- 
mittee. The committee recorded the view that 
the point had been reached when the O and M 


technique should be applied to the top organ. 
ization of the machinery of government. This 
recommendation was accepted. A Government 
Organization Committee, the members o{ 
which are permanent secretaries of depart. 
ments with the permanent secretary of the 
Treasury in the chair, has been set up. Its 
function is to direct investigations, using 
Treasury O and M as its task force, into various 
fields of government organization. 

There is no intention of attempting a review 
of the government machine in one huge inves 
tigation. The program is to take individual 
governmental activities which concern a num. 
ber of departments and to examine them in 
turn and to correct any faults or misallocation 
of functions which the examination reveals. | 
is expected that this task will take some years 
to complete. It will be coordinated with the 
reviews of the organization of individual de- 
partments which are expected to raise ques. 
tions concerning the allocation of functions to 
departments. Concurrently with this review a 
number of ad hoc assignments into day-to-day 
interdepartmental problems are being con- 
ducted. 


O and M has thus become a service-wide in- 
stitution and is now able to make its contribu- 
tion to improving public management in every 
department and at all levels. Its primary task 
of reviewing or overhauling existing organiza- 
tion and methods will occupy several years. 
But its work, like that of other aspects of pub- 
lic management, is never ending. Before the 
days of mechanical warfare, in the old rules for 
the cavalry it was said that, of all the faults of 
which a cavalry commanding officer can be 
guilty, one is inexcusable—immobility in ac- 
tion. That rule might well be adopted for man- 
agement and particularly public management. 
I say particularly public management because 
it is essential to the preservation of democracy 
that the executive arm of government should 
attain a high standard of efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. That will require public management 
of a high order, dynamic in character and ever 
striving for improvement. 
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The Development of Army Accounting 


By H. W. BORDNER 


Director, Office of Accounting Policy 
Office of Secretary of Defense 





HE establishment of a survey course on 

management by the Army Finance De- 

partment is a significant event. There are 
great opportunities in the Army for the devel- 
opment of accounting for the purposes of man- 
agement, and the Finance Department in par- 
ticular should be in a position to make an im- 
portant contribution. 

The establishment of the office of the Army 
Comptroller in the office of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff this year recognizes the importance of 
accounting by admitting it to the highest staff 
and management control echelon in the Army. 
This was a progressive and far-seeing move on 
the part of Secretary Royall. The consolida- 
tion of the direction, planning, and policy 
phases of all financial and accounting opera- 
tions of the Army is important; without such 
consolidation, coordination of these activities 
(which cut across organizational lines) is im- 
possible. 

It is only being realistic to state, however, 
that the development of accounting in the 
Army is in its infancy and that there is a long 
way to go before all aspects of accounting will 
be adequately developed. This is not a deroga- 
tory or a discouraging statement. In fact, the 
same statement can be made for the Navy and 
the Air Force; and those departments have also 
recognized the importance of accounting de- 
velopment. At the same time, it would seem 
to be no exaggeration to state that the entire 
National Military Establishment appears to be 
in the lead in this respect in the executive 
branch of the government, exclusive of some 
government corporations. 


Note: This paper is based upon an address given at 
the advanced officers course, Army Finance School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, July 7, 1948. 


The Field of Accounting and Controllership 
I’ ANY business or other organization of hu- 
man activity that is too large for one man to 
control, those responsible for management 
need data that they can use for planning and 
for checking on performance. Providing these 
tools is the main function of the controller and 
his organization. It is the general view that 
control must be exerted by the various ele- 
ments of management and that the controller 
and his organization exist only to furnish the 
tools for the other management elements. 

It is necessary to discuss the management 
objectives that accounting serves before dis- 
cussing the accounting techniques and the or- 
ganization required to supply the needed tools. 
In this connection, the following objectives 
must be considered: 


1. Providing adequate data for use in determin- 
ing financial and operating policies, including the 
over-all plan of operations and the assignment of 
goals or objectives for which all management ele- 
ments are responsible. 

2. Measuring effectiveness and economy in the 
discharge of assigned responsibilities. 

3. Controlling and reducing operating costs. 

4. Providing a mechanism for use in determining 
requirements of manpower, materiel, and other 
facilities pursuant to the operating plans. 

5. Providing the machinery for making settle- 
ments with debtors and creditors pursuant to law 
and contractual or other arrangements. 

6. Safeguarding integrity in handling financial 
and other transactions of the department, protect- 
ing against Overspending appropriations, and see- 
ing that all transactions are carried out pursuant 
to law. 

7. Establishing accountability for assets and as- 
suring the proper discharge of such accountability. 


Accounting in the highest sense is involved 
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in the management control over operations 
through the following processes: 


1. A plan of operations, or budget, expressed, as 
far as possible, in terms of objectives or goals and 
the requirements of manpower, equipment, and 
supplies and the dollar costs of obtaining those ob- 
jectives. A well-worked-out plan must be expressed, 
so far as possible, in mathematical terms, and it 
must give consideration to all organization elements 
participating in the plan in a manner that will 
assure proper coordination to do the job without 
waste, 

2. Measurement of performance to the extent 
that performance may be measured mathematically. 

3. Comparison of measures of performance with 
original goals for the purpose of controlling per- 
formance. This comparison is made in reports. It 
depends upon timely and accurate data at each 
place where any important element of operations 
is controlled. It is especially needed at the “grass 
roots” where cost control has its largest and most 
direct expression, but it is also necessary at top 
levels in order to take any over-all action that may 
be required if the goals are not being achieved. 


This concept of accounting is possibly broad 
enough to be applicable to military operations, 
although I would certainly disclaim any knowl- 
edge in that field. The significance of this 
broad concept is that it fits the layman’s usual 
definition of the word; that is, any person to 
whom responsibility has been delegated must 
necessarily be held accountable by the person 
who made the delegation and an “accounting” 
must be rendered accordingly. To be held ac- 
countable there must be some standard against 
which to measure performance. 

It is not intended to suggest that the account- 
ant must be a “doctor know-all” who is capable 
of passing judgment upon plans and perform- 
ance of all the specialized technical areas in- 
volved in any operation. Rather, accountants 
assist management at all levels to express tech- 
nical plans in mathematical terms, particu- 
larly in terms of costs. Because of the wide 
ramifications of operating responsibilities 
there must necessarily be considerable spe- 
cialization by accounting personnel, but at the 
top it is desirable to have accounting execu- 
tives who have talents that permit them to 
coordinate properly the accounting aspects of 
all kinds of policies and plans. 

In considering the discharge of accounting 
responsibilities, it is desirable to consider vari- 


ous techniques and skills that must be brought 
to bear under controller direction. 


Budgetary Planning 

 gpssccenyged planning is important in the 
Army to justify to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to the Congress the department's 
need for funds. It is also essential in the dis. 
charge of the responsibility of the Secretary, 
the Chief of Staff, and the Army top manage. 
ment representatives for a well rounded oper- 
ating plan, for the economical administration 
of the Army, and for wise and effective use of 
the taxpayer's dollar. A budget is also a plan- 
ning device for establishing goals for operat- 
ing elements at all levels in terms of projected 
costs of carrying out assigned responsibilities. 
Military and technical specialists, under the 
direction of the Chief of Staff and the General 
Staff, must determine the operating plan in 
accordance with military responsibilities 
placed upon the Department of the Army by 
the President, the Secretary of Defense, the 
War Council, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
While special data required in such planning 
must be furnished by military and technical 
specialists, specialized accounting personnel 
can be of service under military-command di- 
rection with general technical direction from 
the Army Comptroller. The accountant should 
be a specialist in converting physical plans 
into dollar costs. A great deal of such data is 
based upon experience as shown by account- 
ing records. When all costs of an operating 
plan are assembled in the budget office of the 
Army Comptroller pursuant to detailed budg- 
ets prepared by each organizational element, it 
may become necessary, under top military di- 
rection, to revise the budget to preserve a bal- 
ance in plans or in order to keep within avail- 
able funds. Necessarily, military people must 
make all such decisions, but the budget office 
can be of material assistance to top Army 

management in reaching sound conclusions. 
Because a budget must be prepared more 
than a year in advance in order to secure nec- 
essary appropriations, it can never represent a 
satisfactory current plan when the beginning 
of the fiscal year arrives. The process of allot- 
ting funds through command channels should 
be considered to be a revision phase of budget- 
ary planning under top-management direc- 
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tion. In this operation the accountants in the 
Budget and Army Comptroller offices and in 
the offices of the various technical services and 
commands occupy a highly responsible place 
in the whole accounting organization. 


Reporting 

CCOUNTING reports that show the discharge 
A of assigned responsibilities in terms of 
costs have not been satisfactorily developed in 
the Army. Probably the most effective account- 
ing reports are the statistical reports on mili- 
tary and civilian manpower and on materiel. 
Accounting reports at lower levels may be su- 
perior to the reports for top management pur- 
poses. In part, deficiency in accounting reports 
has resulted from the fallacious conception 
that budgetary planning, allotment proce- 
dures, and a more or less foolproof, automatic 
plan of keeping expenditures within allot- 
ments constitute adequate accounting. How- 
ever, no adequate budget planning structure 
for the Army has yet been devised. 

A good report structure can be provided 
only if there is a good budget and appropria- 
tion structure. Progress in the development of 
a satisfactory budget and appropriation struc- 
ture may be looked for in the immediate fu- 
ture because the Army Comptroller's office and 
the office of the Secretary of Defense are both 
keenly aware of the need for an improved 
structure as a fundamental management tool. 
It is necessary that the revised structure take 
into consideration both organizational lines 
and the character of functions and activities 
within the organizational structure. Such a re- 
vised structure will permit better planning, es- 
pecially at the top level, will provide a better 
means of justification of the budget to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress, will 
permit simpler and more effective budgetary 
administration, and will provide a_ better 
framework of accounting reporting. It is being 
recognized that the budget and appropriation 
structure and the accounting structure must be 
the same and that operating management 
needs should be the controlling factors in de- 
veloping them. It is also believed that this aim 
is not inconsistent with the best interests of 
the government as a whole, and that changes 
are in order in established budget and appro- 


priation accounting practices throughout the 
federal government. 

The policy planning required in this area 
calls for a high level of accounting intelligence 
and appreciation of accounting needs. It also 
requires the ability to cooperate with the 
budget and operating people at all levels in 
order to build a framework that will be most 
usable and supply through one structure all 
accounting and budget needs. 

The policy group doing constructive work 
in this area should also be the leaders in de- 
veloping procedures required to effectuate top 
accounting plans. Improvements in top ac- 
counting policies relating to budgets and re- 
ports will involve many aspects of procedures 
installations. 


Fiscal Accounting 

N THE past, fiscal accounting in the Army has 

been carried out largely according to the 
general pattern of the federal government to 
assure accountability for funds and appropria- 
tions and to prevent over-obligating appropria- 
tions and allotments. Also, as has been sug- 
gested, the inadequacy of the account structure 
for appropriation purposes has limited the use- 
fulness of reports prepared on that basis for 
management purposes. In consequence, fiscal 
accounting has been very much deemphasized, 
and such substitutes as statistical reporting and 
cost accounting, which are not integrated with 
the fiscal accounting, have taken its place. The 
Finance Department also has been severely 
limited in its participation in these other fields 
of accounting, which generally have been car- 
ried on in the technical services, the Adjutant 
General's office, and elsewhere. 

The Finance Department of the Army has 
been given the responsibility for the handling 
of appropriations and fund accounts in coop- 
eration with the fiscal officers of the technical 
commands. The Finance Department has had 
sole responsibility for disbursing activities. 

There has been a considerable duplication 
of fiscal accounting records between the Fi- 
nance Department and the technical services 
and commands. The central fiscal accounts of 
the Finance Department have provided a basis 
for reporting for the entire department to meet 
the requirements of the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of the Budget, and General Account- 
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ing Office, but the accounting needs of the 
technical services and commands for adminis- 
trative and operating purposes, including con- 
trol over obligations and expenditures and 
cost accounting, necessarily have had to be 
provided locally where the information is 
needed currently. 

The accounting needs of the technical serv- 
ices and the commands down as low as the in- 
stallation level are highly important in the 
operations of the Army. Moreover, these needs 
can be met within a general accounting frame- 
work of the department as a whole; and upon 
this basis it is possible, through the use of re- 
ports and consolidations of reports, to meet 
the reporting requirements at all levels, includ- 
ing the top, without a duplication of book- 
keeping in the Finance Department. In order 
to unify all of the accounting requirements, 
the Army Comptroller's office should have 
technical control over the accounting opera- 
tions of the other technical services and com- 
mands. In carrying out this responsibility, the 
personnel of the accounting corps of the Fi- 
nance Department should be spread through- 
out the Army under the command control of 
the other technical services and Army com- 
mands in a manner consistent with the basic 
organizational policies of the Army. In this 
connection, it is important to reconcile the 
need for observing standards in principles 
and policies at the top level with the basic 
needs of the technical services and commands 
for accounting for operating purposes. This 
reconciliation is possible under the dual con- 
cept of command control and technical con- 
trol, if the Finance Department pursues a pri- 
mary objective of serving the other technical 
services and commands just as the other tech- 
nical services must follow the policy of sub- 
ordinating themselves in serving Army com- 
mands in field operations. 


Cost Accounting 


HE term “cost accounting” in the Army and 
Tin the Air Force has acquired a wider sig- 
nificance than in business. Industrial cost 
accounting has generally been confined to fac- 
tory operations with the objective of determin- 
ing product costs, although the science has de- 
veloped beyond that point to accounting for 
distribution costs and for cost control pur- 


poses and for use in price determinations and 
manufacturing budgets. 

In the Army, in addition to similar uses, 
cost accounting is considered to deal with the 
costs of activities and functions; in this respect 
it differentiates operating accounting from fis. 
cal accounting, which does not serve these pur- 
poses but is primarily designed to meet the 
limited, special needs of outside agencies and 
the Congress. Cost accounting was designed 
primarily to meet internal operating needs 
other than control over obligations. Because 
the fiscal accounting pattern must depend 
upon the appropriation structure and all the 
laws and regulations related thereto, it has 
been necessary through cost accounting to de- 
velop accounts and reports which seemingly 
bear no relation to fiscal accounts, although 
the basic raw materials for the two systems are 
the same. Two relatively simple examples of 
this point will be described. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps operates 
laundries for various Army installations in- 
cluding hospitals, and for the convenience of 
Army personnel. The management of laun- 
dries has established its own system of accounts 
on a commercial basis independent of the fi- 
nancial accounts. This system of cost accounts 
includes all costs of operating laundries and 
also theoretical sales figures, because it is de- 
sired to ascertain the profitableness of the laun- 
dry operation not only in comparison with out- 
side private laundry service but also based 
upon rates charged to military personnel and 
certain Army services. The sales figures are 
made up of actual receipts (which are required 
by law to be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts) and a theoretical amount 
of sales for free work done for Army hospitals 
and other installations. No charge is made for 
free work, and the appropriations to the Quar- 
termaster Corps cover such free service. Inci- 
dentally, the failure to charge hospitals for 
the cost of laundry work results in hospital 
costs being understated; therefore they cannot 
be compared with either Navy or private hos- 
pital costs, which include the substantial item 
of laundry. 

Another example from the Air Force illus- 
trates one of the special difficulties of reconcil- 
ing cost accounting with fiscal accounting. The 
aviation maintenance depots have a system of 
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job order cost accounting which ties up with a 
system of operating cost accounting that de- 
parts from fiscal accounting through the inclu- 
sion in costs of the substantial item of military 
pay and allowances to all mechanics and tech- 
nical personnel, and through the determina- 
tion of the cost of supplies used in repair op- 
erations, whereas in the fiscal accounts supplies 
are accounted for only on a purchase basis 
rather than on an inventory basis. 

It should also be mentioned that costs can 
be accounted for in physical measures, such as 
man-hours or machine-hours, rather than in 
dollars. The use of physical measures is often 
more effective, as well as more economical, for 
purposes of cost control at grass roots levels. 
An example of such cost accounting is the 
Navy's use of man-hours for control over labor 
costs in aviation maintenance depots. 

Here I would like to reiterate my belief that 
the objectives of cost accounting can serve all 
accounting purposes, even top level account- 
ing for use in budgeting and reporting, and 
that financial accounting should be integrated 
with cost accounting through a change in the 
budget and appropriation structures and the 
manner of accounting for property and in- 
ventories, compensation of military personnel, 
and so forth. All accounting needs can be met 
with one fully coordinated system. The ac- 
counting corps of the Finance Department 
should understand fully the objectives of cost 
accounting in the technical services and com- 
mands. It would be a great advantage to the 
Army if the accounting corps of the Finance 
Department could lead in the development of 
cost accounting and the resultant changes 
needed in fiscal accounting. 


Property and Inventory Accounting 


OPERTY and inventory accounting in the 
Army is not considered to be within the 
province or ken of fiscal accountants, which is 
very unfortunate for their individual and 
group development as well as for the develop- 
ment of property and inventory accounting. 
This field is generally considered in the Army 
to be a specialized part of the science of logis- 
tics and the province of the technical services 
and logistics staff. 
In time of war the primary emphasis must 
be upon logistics, which includes determina- 


tion of requirements of materiel, procurement, 
and distribution. Accountability over prop- 
erty and inventory is then a secondary con- 
sideration—yet it is necessary to keep records 
of property, inventories on hand, and the quan- 
tity use of property as a basis in part for de- 
termination of requirements and for control 
over distribution. The primary purpose of 
property and inventory accounting, from a 
logistics standpoint, is to assure that the right 
materiel will be on hand in the right place at 
the right time. These objectives cannot be met 
without accounting records. Even in war scar- 
city necessitates effective utilization and it is 
often impossible to assure that these combined 
objectives will be attained unless there is very 
careful planning and accounting for the dis- 
tribution of materiel. Also, it is generally rec- 
ognized that the uneconomical use of materiel 
is unjustified, not only because of cost, but also 
because natural resources are limited and must 
be used effectively. In fact, effective utilization 
is a primary mission of the Munitions Board 
in cooperation with the logistical and techni- 
cal services of the entire National Military Es- 
tablishment. 

While accountability is, therefore, a sec- 
ondary consideration in property and inven- 
tory accounting, it is not inconsistent with the 
control over property and inventories in a 
logistical sense. From a broad point of view, 
some type of accountability is required in field 
operations in wartime for effective control over 
military operations. Unless a field commander 
is informed as to the availability of materiel 
and equipment, and unless some attention is 
paid to its use, military operations can bog 
down. 

The Army’s accounting system for property 
and inventories generally is designed to meet 
the foregoing objectives, but it is designed 
solely in terms of physical quantities without 
consideration of dollars. From a logistical 
point of view, it is generally considered that 
dollar accounting for property and inventories 
is entirely unessential. Even so, it may be ob- 
served that dollar accounting for property and 
inventories, in addition to accounting for 
physical quantities, would strengthen record 
control through providing a common denom- 
inator for use in mathematical control. With 
such a common basis of record control, losses 
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of property and inventories would be known 
at top levels; under present methods of ac- 
counting for individual transactions they are 
known only at lower levels. In arguing for dol- 
lar accountability, I am not prepared to make 
a case for it in field operations in wartime, al- 
though I believe that a strong case can be 
made for it in peacetime, and within the Zone 
of the Interior even during war. 

Probably the best reason for the use of dollar 
accounting for property and inventories is to 
permit integration with cost accounting for 
operating purposes and for budgeting. If costs 
of operating functions and activities are to be 
ascertained, and if there is to be budgetary 
control over the acquisition of and investment 
in properties and inventories, there must be 
dollar accounting over consumption of ex- 
pendable materiel and supplies, and there 
must be a conversion of all materiel require- 
ments into dollars for financial planning pur- 
poses. Dollar accounting for properties and 
inventories is needed in order to justify pro- 
curement budgets. In this connection, certain 
present difficulties in justifying procurement 
budgets are a result of the department having 
lived off excess war materiel; now, when it is 
necessary again to purchase certain items it 
appears on the surface that in comparison 
with budgets of prior years procurement is 
out of line. If there had been an accounting 
for the costs of materiel used, it would have 
been apparent all along the extent to which the 
department was living off inventory reserves 
and there would now be no such misleading 
comparisons. 

In connection with the integration of finan- 
cial accounting and cost accounting, dollar 
accounting for inventories is also required. In 
fact, as indicated above, present cost account- 
ing practices embody in effect dollar account- 
ing for supplies used, which is the main prob- 
lem involved in dollar accounting for inven- 
tories. 

It would be much more difficult to sell to 
the Army the idea of the practicability of dol- 
lar accounting for property and inventories if 
the Navy had not already established such ac- 
counting over a much more diverse list of 
property and materiel. It would be admitted, 
however, that the practical problem of dollar 
accounting for property and materiel in field 


operations of the Army in wartime is up. 
doubtedly greater than in comparable opera. 
tions of the Navy. 

At the level of record-keeping and account. 
ing procedures, the problems of accounting 
for property and inventories, even in physical 
terms alone, are similar to all accounting pro- 
cedures problems, and as in all accounting for 
operating purposes, it is essential that they be 
carried on in the localities where the results 
are needed currently for operating purposes. As 
in financial accounting, it is also necessary that 
procedures be developed that will meet top 
level requirements for data, and this intro- 
duces the problem of coordination. A case has 
been made for the coordination of property 
and inventory accounting with financial ac. 
counting and cost accounting. It should be evi- 
dent that property and inventory accounting is 
also a field for the general accounting corps of 
the Army, particularly at the policy level. As 
in the case of cost accounting, operating ac- 
counting needs should be met through decen- 
tralization in the technical services under the 
general direction of the logistical staff and the 
technical control of the Army Comptroller's 
office. The accounting corps can thus be a serv- 
ice group under general technical direction, 
but subject to the command of the people who 
need the service. 

It is sometimes argued that fiscal account- 
ants keep accounts in unnecessary detail. In 
their defense, it may be said that some of the 
hyper-technical requirements of fiscal account- 
ing are not in accord with the desires or the 
common sense of the fiscal accountants, but 
that they have been forced upon them by law 
and outside regulations. I believe that all ac- 
countants in the National Military Establish- 
ment are in agreement that it would be unde- 
sirable to have property accounting procedures 
established by any agency outside the National 
Military Establishment and that it would be 
fatal to have red tape procedures in this area. 
I believe we can assure the logistics people that 
we accountants will do everything in our 
power to fight and eliminate red tape in finan- 
cial accounting procedures. 

It will be difficult to sell the Army on the 
idea that property and inventory accounting 
is a proper field for the general accounting 
corps in the Army, but I believe this problem 
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is simplified by the fact that the Navy has suc- 
cessfully followed the policy of utilizing its 
accounting corps in the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts in keeping all property and in- 
ventory records. 


Statistical Accounting 


GREAT deal of accounting for control pur- 
A poses in the Army is supplied in statisti- 
cal rather than in dollar measures. This in- 
cludes not only the area of logistics of prop- 
erty and inventories such as aircraft, ships, and 
facilities, but also military and civilian man- 
power. 

Financial accounting and statistical account- 
ing differ only in terms of measurement. It is 
improper to say that statistical accounting is 
a field for the specialized technique of statis- 
tics. Statistical method does not begin until 
there is a processing of data by the special 
means of mathematical analysis termed statisti- 
cal mathematics. Statistical mathematics deals 
with such questions as frequency tabulations 
and time series, measures of regularity or ir- 
regularity of data in frequency tabulations, 
measures of correlation (cause and effect) be- 
tween two or more series of data, mathematics 
of production and price indexes, the theory of 
sampling and probable error, fitting of mathe- 
matical curves to data, and determination of 
cyclical factors and trends. None of these 
mathematical phases of statistical method are 
present in Army statistical accounting. 

In manpower statistical accounting there 
must be the same integration with financial ac- 
counting and budgeting that has been de- 
scribed in materiel statistical accounting. It is 
necessary to control both military and civilian 
manpower on a functional basis in a manner 
that may be coordinated with financial and 
cost accounting, including budgeting. Failure 
to achieve such correlation greatly weakens 
the use of manpower statistics for control pur- 
poses and makes it extremely difficult to justify 
the Army budgets. 

In this accounting area also, which is the 
province of the statistical division, the man- 
power group, and the budget division of the 
Army Comptroller's office, the divisions of per- 
sonnel in the technical services and General 
Staff, the operations and training division, and 
the machine records section of the Adjutant 


General's office, accounting can make a con- 
tribution to the policies and procedures of ac- 
counting and reporting, as well as to bookkeep- 
ing and machine accounting. 

There is no need here to repeat the formula 
of differentiation of command control and 
technical control over personnel responsible 
for statistical accounting. 


Internal Auditing 


HE value of internal auditing has scarcely 

been recognized in the Army, or in the rest 
of the National Military Establishment for 
that matter. It is true that there has been some 
development in the Army of property auditing, 
auditing of costs reimbursable under contracts 
with outside industrial establishments, and 
auditing of certain nonappropriated funds 
where the General Accounting Office is not in- 
volved, but in the general area of internal au- 
diting of fiscal and cost accounting in the 
Army there has been no activity. Probably the 
main reason for this lack of development of in- 
ternal auditing is the concept that the General 
Accounting Office is solely responsible for fiscal 
auditing—a concept that fails to recognize the 
great value of internal auditing to the Army 
from an operating point of view. 

Perhaps one of the greatest benefits of in- 
ternal auditing to the Army would be the de- 
tection of failures in specific spots to follow 
standard policies and procedures and the 
pointing of the way for immediate correction. 
Internal auditing also is absolutely necessary 
to top management in operations as a means 
of policing financial and accounting activities 
throughout the Army. Its value would be in- 
tensified with a proper emphasis on decen- 
tralized accounting. 

If internal auditing and internal control in 
the handling of all financial and property 
transactions were properly developed, the need 
for comprehensive detailed auditing by the 
General Accounting Office would be obviated. 
That office would then be enabled to make 
over-all audits on a commercial basis adequate 
for the protection of the government and the 
assurance of the Congress that the Army is do- 
ing a good job of accounting for funds, prop- 
erties, and operating costs. 

It is not the aim, of course, to make complete 
detailed internal audits of all transactions. 
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That method of auditing is obsolete both in 
business and in government. Whether audit- 
ing is conducted exclusively by the General 
Accounting Office or by both the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Department of the 
Army for different purposes, complete or even 
extensive auditing of transactions is uneco- 
nomical. Moreover, it is unnecessary if there is 
an adequate system of internal control which 
will prevent fraud and irregularities. 

Effective internal control over financial and 
other business transactions and the care and 
protection of assets is established and main- 
tained through a division of organizational re- 
sponsibilities that produces automatic checks 
and balances. Physical loss or waste of re- 
sources through fraud, irregularities, or errors 
should be prevented thereby and the risk of 
collusion reduced to a minimum. A proper 
system of internal control should adequately 
safeguard the handling of transactions without 
the additional cost of detailed auditing. De- 
tailed auditing is needed only to fill the gaps 
where it is a cheaper method of internal con- 
trol than is a complete division of organiza- 
tional duties under a system of checks and 
balances. 

However, a proper policing of any system 
through test checks of transactions is necessary 
to assure that the safeguards provided in a 
system of internal control are in operation and 
effective. Where soft spots are detected it may 
be necessary to extend the scope of detailed au- 
diting, although in any case it is most impor- 
tant to remedy the failures of the system of 
internal control. 

The establishment of an internal audit divi- 
sion of the Army Comptroller's office should 
be looked upon as a future project of consider- 
able significance. Internal auditing of the 
character here described cannot, of course, be 
performed by clerks. 


Policy and Procedures 


GREAT need exists for a division of account- 
A ing policy and procedures in the office of 
the Army Comptroller. Such a division is 
needed to provide technical planning and lead- 
ership for all types of accounting touched 
upon in this paper in matters of policy, prin- 
ciples, uniform methods, organization, and the 
development of personnel. Such a division 


should contain experts in all fields of accoun; 
ing and auditing, but it should be led by a per. 
son having over-all accounting talent. Withou 
this division it will be impossible ever tp 
achieve the objectives of integration of ac. 
counting activities and the full developmen 
of accounting tools for the Army as a whole. 

Such a division, similar to the office of a¢ 
counting policy at the level of the Secretar 
of Defense, would be concerned with long. 
term plans and the establishment of a desira. 
ble pattern of accounting policy and organiza 
tion. It would also be concerned with short. 
term plans to accomplish long-term objectives. 

The functions of such a division cannot suc. 
cessfully be carried on in a vacuum or in an 
ivory tower. They must be carried on with ful! 
cooperation of management personnel, with 
management the foremost consideration, and 
with the knowledge that practical operating 
needs must never be lost sight of—especiall 
in war, which is ultimate operating use of an 
Army. 

The work of this division would necessaril; 
be concerned to some extent with the pro. 
cedures necessary to effectuate policy, but it 
is possible that the actual procedures work 
should be the responsibility of the Finance 
Department. By procedures is meant the prepa- 
ration of manuals of instructions and practices, 
as well as the devising of routines, practices, 
methods, and forms. 


General Conclusion 


I HAVE attempted to present a broad survey 
of accounting and my opinions of its stage 
of development in the Army in relatively brief 
space. I do not wish to give the impression that 
I have fully developed my opinions concerning 
Army accounting, but neither would I give 
the impression that I would be likely to change 
the basic opinions and beliefs expressed herein 
if I had given six years of extensive study to 
these problems rather than the brief study that 
I have made during the last six months. The 
principles here stated are generally applicable 
to accounting for any organization. This brief 
survey should give some idea of the compre- 
hensive field that is accounting in the Army 
and the possibilities for its future develop- 
ment. 
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The development of a proper accounting 
corps in the Army would call for the inclu- 
sion of many types of specialized personnel, 
such as bookkeepers, statisticians, disbursing 
officers, machine accountants, property and in- 
ventory accountants, budget analysts, auditors, 
cost accountants, and fiscal accountants. Such 
a corps would also necessarily include such 
personnel as executives, formulators of policy, 
expert technicians in accounting systems, and 
experts in analysis and interpretation of re- 
ports. 

General business experience bears out the 
contention that accounting is a profession, and 
that its best practitioners are those with wide 
general training as well as technical training. 
It is possible to develop good top accounting 
executives from either of two directions— (1) 
from persons trained primarily in accounting 
who have had broad operating interests, or (2) 
from persons having a broad operating back- 
ground who have secondarily acquired a gen- 
eral knowledge of accounting. In either event, 
it is necessary to recognize that accounting is a 
career, regardless of when it is undertaken, and 
that it is impossible to achieve satisfactory re- 
sults with any system of short-term rotation of 
executives who have no accounting knowledge 
or interests. 

In conclusion, I would like to make it ab- 
solutely clear that I conceive accounting in the 
Army, as in any business organization, to be a 
tool for the use of management in the control 
of operations. This tool should be available to 
and used by all management elements, both 


military and civilian, at all echelons from the 
individual instaljation to the Secretary of the 
Army. The accounting organization through- 
out the Army should be advisory to all manage- 
ment elements, but if it is to serve its full 
mission it must be in a position of some inde- 
pendence from management decisions. Man- 
agement decisions, therefore, including plan- 
ning of activities and even the allotment of 
funds to finance activities, should be made by 
management elements, especially the military, 
and not by the comptroller’s organization or 
any part of it, including the budget office. The 
accounting organization would have dubious 
qualifications to make operating decisions of 
a management character; moreover, if the ac- 
counting organization were to undertake such 
management prerogatives, it would ruin its 
chances of usefulness to Army management. 

Necessarily this would mean that the various 
elements of management would have to be ac- 
counting-control conscious, and that they 
would be trained to make effective use of ac- 
counting. They would also have to be cost 
conscious, not in a penny-pinching sense but 
in the sense of having an ingrained habit of 
weighing costs as one factor (although only 
one factor) in making decisions and in measur- 
ing performance. There could be no room for 
the attitude that the military will make the de- 
cisions, the financial people must provide the 
money, the only reason for budgets is to sell 
Congress on the need for funds, and the only 
purpose of accounting is to satisfy outside 
agencies and prevent criticism. 
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The Twilight of Ministers 


(By A Correspondent) 





By kind permission of the publishers, the 
Stevenage University Press, we are privileged 
to print the following extract from a forthcom- 
ing book, to be published early in 2048, by the 
Silkin Memorial Professor of Political Me- 
chanics. 


The principle of complete royal subjection 
to ministerial control was firmly embedded in 
the British Constitution in the course of the 
nineteenth century. Though theoretically all- 
powerful, the Monarch had, by the end of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, completely accepted 
the position that he could do nothing without 
ministerial advice and, indeed, that he could 
not refuse to do anything that his Ministers ad- 
vised him to do. The outstanding precedents 
of the early twentieth century serve merely to 
formalise and codify what was already implicit. 
Thus the events of the year 1910 established 
that the King could neither refuse to create 
peers in numbers sufficient to swamp the House 
of Lords, nor to dissolve even a newly-elected 
Parliament—or at least, that he could not re- 
fuse both together. A precedent of 1923 made 
it clear that the King was no longer free to 
choose a Peer for his Prime Minister, and the 
abdication crisis of 1936 laid it down once and 
for all that the sovereign has no private life— 
or, rather, no life at all beyond the reach of his 
Ministers’ advice. By these last nails in the 
coffin of royal power, Ministers seemed to have 
established a position of unchallengeable su- 
premacy. 

But there is no such thing as finality in hu- 
man development. The Cabinet had no sooner 
removed the last formal checks on its power 
than it, too, began to be something of an out- 
ward show and the reality of power began to 
move elsewhere. Ministers, in the middle of 
the twentieth century, were subject to three 
pressures which together made it impossible 


Nore: This article is reprinted from 152 The Econ- 
omist (London) 134-35 (January 25, 1947). 
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for them to fulfil the role that the Constitu. 
tion, as then understood, assigned to them. In 
the first place, with the advent of Socialism, 
the subject-matter of state action was enor. 
mously extended. Secondly, the subject-matter 
of public affairs became much more technical 
and difficult and this, coinciding with the 
growth of the belief that it was a positive ad. 
vantage for a politician to have spent his form- 
ative years in the mine or at the bench, made 
it a rarity for a Minister to be able to under- 
stand the papers that were put before him, 
even if he had time to read them. Thirdly, the 
number of personal appearances required of a 
Minister—in Parliament, at conferences, and 
at luncheons, dinners and meetings of all kinds 
—increased so greatly that even these activities, 
hitherto pre-eminently those of the Minister 
himself, came to be beyond the powers of a 
single man, except with the assistance of a 
Public Relations Officer. Under these pres. 
sures, the Minister gradually became a figure. 
head. Even as early as Mr. Attlee’s first Ad- 
ministration, formed immediately after the end 
of Hitler's war, only those Ministers who com- 
bined the most forceful personalities with a 
willingness to work cruelly long hours cou!d 
really be said to be responsible for their own 
words and actions, let alone those of the De. 
partments they nominally controlled. 

But this gradual change was not apparent 
for many years. The permanent civil servants, 
while engrossing more and more of the reality 
of power, studiously preserved the outward 
forms of Ministerial supremacy—as, indeed, 
Ministers in their turn did towards the King. 
Just as laws were still enacted “by the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty,” and Ministers spoke 
of their “loyal duty” to the Crown, so also the 
most eminent and powerful civil servant would 
still refer to his Minister as “my master,” and 
would begin his letters, “I am directed by the 
Secretary of State... .” 
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THE TWILIGHT OF MINISTERS 


This typically British situation of a com- 
plete divergence between outward form and 
reality might have continued indefinitely with- 
out any attempt to intrude logic into it, had 
it not been for a number of incidents arising 
either from excessive stupidity or from un- 
scrupulous ambition on the part of those who 
had to work the system. It would be foolish to 
regret these incidents, since it is only by the 
precedents they create that any certainty can 
creep into British constitutional practice. For 
example, it had long been apparent that, since 
a Minister was incapable, without official ad- 
vice, of taking into consideration all the fac- 
tors involved in a matter, no importance 
should be attached to his chance remarks. But 
the actual precedent was not created until 
1958. In that year, when speaking in the House 
of Commons on the compensation clauses of 
the Costermongers Nationalisation Bill, the 
Minister was stung by an interruption from 
the Opposition to depart from his manuscript 
and to assure the honourable member that 
every effort would be made to do justice. Since 
this was manifestly contrary to the main pur- 
pose of the Bill, which was urgently required 
to put a stop to sabotage of the National Re- 
tail Board, a serious position immediately 
arose. Ministers, while fully recognising the 
difficulty, argued that if they were never, in 
any circumstances, to interject a word of their 
own, it would detract from certain ceremonial 
formalities, known as “the cut and thrust of 
debate,” which were not only of great antiquity 
but commanded considerable weight of senti- 
mental attachment. A compromise solution 
was assisted by a fortunate coincidence. Ow- 
ing to the three-day week in the printing trade, 
it had for some time been the custom to have 
Ministerial speeches set up in type for “Han- 
sard” before they were delivered—indeed, usu- 
ally before the Minister saw them. It was, 
therefore, easy to arrange that only this printed 
record was official. The Opposition applied to 
have the same facilities extended to them as 
to the Government. Since then, speeches on 
both sides have been prepared in the Depart- 
ments and the cut and thrust of debate has 
been entirely devoted to the purposes for 
which it is most appropriate: that is, for oc- 
cupying the time of Members of Parliament 


and providing a harmless outlet for the griev- 
ances and desires of the public. 

The next important precedent was set in 
1973. Some difficulty had been experienced be- 
fore then in drawing the exact line between 
what a Minister could and could not do with- 
out advice, and the sheer pressure of necessity 
had led to a progressively greater invasion of 
what had hitherto been regarded as Ministers’ 
private lives. This applied particularly to the 
company they kept, by which their confidence 
in their official advisers might possibly be af- 
fected. Ministers’ wives could hardly be se- 
lected for them by their Departments, since 
most of them had acquired a wife by the time 
they arrived at office and the Civil Service 
could therefore merely insist that the wives 
should share their husbands’ willingness to 
lead a useful life in the public eye without ever 
giving evidence of any opinions that differed 
from those of their husbands’ advisers. 
Whether, if a Minister's wife did not observe 
these limitations and the Minister was officially 
advised to divorce her, he would be constitu- 
tionally bound to accept advice so tendered, 
is an interesting speculation for which, hap- 
pily, no precedent gives a clue to the answer. 
But with more casual acquaintances the case 
was obviously different, and the matter came to 
a head in 1973 when the Permanent Secretary 
to the Ministry of Books and Publications was 
compelled to take formal notice of the fact that 
his Minister was seeing altogether too much of 
a young woman who was not an Established 
Civil Servant, and had actually induced him 
to read a book which had not reached him 
through official channels. The Permanent Sec- 
retary was deferential, but firm, and was sup- 
ported by his colleagues. The Minister did, for 
a brief moment, contemplate carrying on 
without advisers, but this, through sheer 
shortage of personnel, might have involved all 
the hideous dangers of permitting the news- 
papers to appear without a competent prior 
censorship of their contents, since they could 
hardly be kept waiting more than the cus- 
tomary ten days. It was, therefore, an easy task 
for the aged Duke of Montgomery (who, with 
a quarter-century of political experience added 
to his military fame, was by now the elder 
statesman of the country) to convince the Min- 
ister that he had no alternative to capitulation. 
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This affair, as if to emphasise the continuity 
of British traditions, has become known as the 
Second Bedchamber Crisis. 

Since then, relations between the real rulers 
of the country and the Ministers in whose 
name everything is still done have been smooth 
and happy. In the earlier years of the transi- 
tion, alarm was sometimes felt by the public 
at the very low intellectual capacity of some of 
the men appointed to be Ministers. It has now 
come to be appreciated that the personal quali- 
ties of the Minister are more or less irrelevant, 
provided that he will always do as he is told. 
Indeed, it is permissible to go farther. Just as 
the advent to the throne of a really dominat- 
ing personality might upset the delicate bal- 
ance of the British Constitution, so it can be 
said with some truth that it is a positive ad- 
vantage in a Minister to be a nonentity. By 
one of those historical parallels that abound in 
this subject, it was the accident of a female 
sovereign at the critical time that smoothed 
the transition to a powerless monarchy, and it 
was the accident that the early Labour Prime 
Ministers were compelled to recruit at least 
half of their Governments from elderly trade 
union officials that made it possible for the 
transition to ministerial nonentity to be ac- 
complished with so little open conflict. It is 
many years now since there has been any for- 
mal complaint about the wisdom of the ar- 
rangements made by the Permanent Secretaries 
for an appropriate alternation of majorities be- 
tween the parties in the House of Commons. 

Only one more date needs to be inflicted 
upon the student to bring this story of gradual 


change and development “broadening down 
from precedent to precedent” to the present 
time. The concentration of power in the hands 
of the Civil Service naturally directed atten 
tion to the methods of appointment. Appoint 
ments to the Civil Service had long been pro 
vided for far beyond the reach of Ministerial! 
interference (see the present author's artic! 
“Further Evidence on the Conflict between th: 
Spoils System and the Schools System’’). But 
promotion within the Civil Service, and esyx 
cially appointments to the highest offices, re- 
mained for some decades within the range of 
matters on which Ministers, or at least the 
Prime Minister, had to be consulted, even if 
only as a formality. The greatest care, as al- 
ways, has been taken to preserve the forms 
Announcement is still made in the traditional 
formula, “The King has been pleased, on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister, to ap- 
point . . .”, but, as everybody knows, both the 
ministerial recommendation and the royal ap 
pointment are no more than a congé d’élire 
and the real decision is taken elsewhere. It was 
not until 2013 that an Act was passed formally 
legalising the position that the real nomina- 
tion lies with the Committee of Athenaeum. 
This happy blend of classical learning derived 
from Greece, of a self-perpetuating Soviet de- 
rived from Russia, and of the mandarin system 
imported from China, illustrates the flexibility 
and adaptability with which the British Con- 
stitution has evolved through so many cen- 
turies without any of those forceful revolu- 
tions that have brought so much tragedy to less 
fortunate peoples. 
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Intergovernmental Relations at the Grass Roots 


By Edward A. Lutz, Cornell University 


Grass Roots; A REPoRT AND AN EVALUATION, 
by the CoUNCIL ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL ReE- 
LATIONS. Washington, D. C., 1947. Pp. 53. 


Democracy TRAINS Its MICROSCOPE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT IN BLUE EARTH CouNTY MINNE- 
sora, by the Bue Eartn County, MINNE- 
soTA, COUNCIL ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL KeE- 
LATIONS. Mankato, 1945. Pp. 35. 


A Srupy oF PusBLic HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
iN BLuE EartH County Minnesota, by the 
BiueE EartH County, MINNESOTA, COUNCIL 
ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. Pp. 86. 


Ir’s WitH US Atways! by the Henry County, 
INDIANA, COUNCIL ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
Recations. New Castle, 1945. Variously 
paged. 


ADVENTURE IN GOVERNMENTAL GEARING IN 
Henry County, INnpiaAnA, U.S.A., by the 
HeNrRY County CoUNCIL ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS. New Castle, 1946. Pp. 
48. 


Co.tquitr County, GreorciA; A Fiecp LABorRa- 
TORY FOR STUDY AND EXPERIMENT IN INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, by the CoLquitt 
County CoUNCIL ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS. Moultrie, 1947. Pp. 65. 

A PracticaL BAsis FoR DEVELOPING BETTER 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, by the 
SANTA CLARA County, CALIFORNIA, COUNCIL 
ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS. San 


Jose, 1947. Pp. 51. 
To “progress reports” describe a signifi- 

cant and highly useful experiment in inter- 
governmental relations. The project, financed 
by the Spelman Fund from approximately 
1941, was initiated “to test the practicability 
of securing better coordination and integra- 
tion of the operations of federal, state and 
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local agencies” within the area of the county. 
(Grass Roots, p. 3.) The “test” was undertaken 
in five carefully selected counties of the United 
States. The approach ultimately developed to 
carry out the objective placed responsibility 
for the study and its results upon a committee 
or council of interested citizens of each of the 
five communities. 

The reports, except for the first listed, were 
prepared by the respective county councils. 
Grass Roots, by a national committee, is a de- 
scription of the background of the experiment, 
a summary of the work in the counties, and 
an evaluation of its merits. It includes extracts 
from an appraisal of the program by Rowland 
A. Egger. The Skagit County, Washington, 
Council did not prepare a progress report for 
general circulation although it was active in 
other ways. 


The Nature of the Project 

= idea for the project apparently had its 

inception in observations by Guy Moffett of 
governmental confusion at the grass roots 
while on a tour through the South and Middle 
West in 1940. Discussion of the situation with 
administrative heads of federal departments 
led to a proposal to the Spelman Fund and to 
formation of the federal Council on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, a national committee 
with Harold D. Smith, Philip B. Fleming, Paul 
V. McNutt, M. L. Wilson, Luther H. Gulick, 
William Anderson, Frank Bane, and Earl D. 
Mallery as its members, and with J. O. Walker 
as director. 

Under the heading “What the Council Be- 
lieves” in Grass Roots (pp. 8-g) is a statement of 
the thinking underlying the establishment of 
the program: 


(1) That control over local affairs and local gov- 
ernment has gradually been more and more cen- 
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tralized into the state and federal governments. 

(2) That unless checked, this gradual drift will con- 

tinue. 

That the rapid expansion of government has 

confused the minds of people at the “grass 

roots” and there is no clear cut understanding 
as to what phases of government should prop- 
erly and profitably be federal, state or local. 

(4) That unless clarified and the trend reversed it 
may eventually undermine democratic govern- 
ment. 

(5) That this gradual centralization of authority 
and control has been due in part to the feeling 
by those at the top and in control, that the peo- 
ple at the local level are not capable of han- 
dling the problems which arise. 

(6) That the Council does not believe this to be 
true. It believes that the feeling has arisen, not 
as a result of the incapacity of the people, but 
rather is it due to the absence of interagency 
coordination at the local level and a positive 
citizen interest and participation in the direc- 
tion of “our government.” 

(7) That greater responsibility for operating and 
improving government services should rest in 
the hands of persons at the local level. 


~— 
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The object of the council was to test the 
practicability of better governmental coordina- 
tion and integration. It conducted the test by 
another of its beliefs—the extending of greater 
responsibility to the citizens within local areas. 
It proposed study in a few counties as sample 
areas and left planning and conduct of the 
work largely to the people of the counties. 

The council established a formal organiza- 
tion by seeking approval of the program from 
the governors of the states where it was pro- 
posed to select a county in which to conduct 
the study. The governors expressing interest 
appointed a state council on intergovern- 
mental relations in the four states of Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Georgia, and California. (The 
Skagit County Planning Commission entered 
the program at a later date.) County councils 
in one county in each state were appointed by 
local citizen groups which had been interested 
in the proposal by members of the federal 
staff. Personnel of the state councils varied 
from state to state in number and affiliation, 
but consisted generally of state administrative 
and legislative officials and of others appar- 
ently influential in the respective state govern- 
ments. Members of the county councils were 


largely local officials, business and professiona| 
men, and farmers—responsible citizens ey. 
dently interested in the problem at hand who 
could claim close association with the gras; 
roots, however that term may be defined. 

The part of the federal council as described 
in the reports included providing funds to the 
county committees to make possible hiring an 
executive director and a research assistant, and 
trying to obtain such delegation of federal 
and state authority as might aid a local council 
to secure better coordination of federal, state, 
and local operations within the county. Evi. 
dently the functions of the state councils in. 
cluded assisting the federal council to bring 
about the delegations of authority from their 
states and advising the local groups. 

As is indicated in Grass Roots, this was not 
the first experiment in intergovernmental co. 
ordination. This project, however, did possess 
unusual characteristics which apparently con. 
tributed substantially to its results. The fed. 
eral and state councils provided a channel for 
state and federal attention to conclusions 
reached locally. The fact that men of influence 
and authority were serving on the committees 
at the “upper levels” must have encouraged 
busy individuals to accept the work the local 
councils involved. 

A second aspect of the federal council pro- 
gram was that the local groups were given 
practically complete freedom to plan and 
carry out their studies. The absence of per- 
suasion by technical experts with the outlines 
of a report already half framed before meeting 
with local committeemen was another factor 
likely to induce men to accept the responsibil- 
ity of local council membership. 

Provision for a full-time staff for the county 
councils was another characteristic distinguish- 
ing this program from that of many other local 
committees. Other community groups consid- 
ering governmental problems have started 
work by assigning research and other tasks to 
individual members, with the not infrequent 
result that the tasks are never completed be- 
cause the members lack time to devote to them. 
The possibility of a small staff gave some as- 
surance that necessary legwork could be per- 
formed without complete dependence upon 
volunteer time. 

Finally, these studies were focused at the point 
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where frequently other community studies 
of government terminate weakly and incon- 
cusively in the broad generalities of fading 
enthusiasm. The bloodhounds following the 
trails of tax, public welfare, health, education, 
and other governmental creatures often sniff 
eagerly to the spot where bringing the hunt to 
a reasonably satisfactory conclusion depends 
upon the successful interpretation of the state, 
federal, and varied local tracks in the tangled 
network before them. The focus of these par- 
ticular projects was at just this juncture. The 
various councils had the job of studying how 
to increase the effectiveness of government 
services by intergovernmental action. This ex- 
ceedingly broad central problem made almost 
the whole of government administration their 
field, but it concentrated attention at the point 
of many previous semi-successes and failures, 
and of common criticism of government by the 
citizen. That it was a difficult problem is indi- 
cated by mention in the reports of the long 
and continuing search of each council for a 
specific direction in which it could concentrate 
its activities. More concrete indications of this 
search appear in the lists of government agen- 
cies and activities compiled and the explora- 
tory studies undertaken in various fields, such 
as the administration of highways, health, 
schools, tax collection, and farm and veteran 
programs. 


Some Results of the Project 


A’ THE local councils sought to find their 
way through the jungle of the problem 
they were organized to consider, the individ- 
ual councilmen came to some conclusions that 
were hardly startling in their originality: that 
there were duplication, overlapping, and con- 
flicts in government organization and services, 
some of which were more apparent than real; 
that not all faults lay in the federal govern- 
ment; that local communities had inadequate 
home rule powers; and that there was not only 
lack of cooperation among units and agencies 
of government, but also a large amount of ig- 
norance and indifference concerning activities 
other than their own. The most useful part of 
this activity was not the originality of the con- 
clusions but the fact that these representative 
members of a county community grasped these 
ideas by thinking them through independ- 


ently. This was an educational process prob- 
ably more valuable to the men concerned than 
any amount of “education” by government 
administrators, scholars, politicians, or plan- 
ners. 

It may well be asked to how many others 
this way of learning extended. The reports 
indicate that a number of the county council- 
men spent much time and effort to explain 
their program to others in their communities. 
In some states this resulted in considerable 
interest beyond the confines of the county in 
which the experiment was conducted. Some in- 
terest was aroused by the reports and other 
educational work in the home county, al- 
though it cannot be determined adequately 
from the reports how effectively the “grass 
roots” were reached. 

When the local councils had reached inde- 
pendently the conclusions upon which the 
national experiment was in part based, and 
after much exploratory study had been com- 
pleted, some concrete results were accom- 
plished in the five counties. The Blue Earth 
County Council was successful in obtaining 
the joint employment by Blue Earth and two 
adjoining counties of a parole officer for ju- 
venile delinquents. It urged state legislation 
permitting the establishment of health units 
of one or more counties. The Henry County 
Council sought with the help of the state coun- 
cil to secure legislation which would extend 
wider options of operation to Indiana coun- 
ties. The Colquitt County Council fostered a 
unified veteran program in the county which 
was adopted and reported as functioning sat- 
isfactorily. It called attention to public health 
conditions which the existing county health 
unit took action to improve. It recommended 
the establishment of a county agricultural 
committee for popularizing and coordinating 
government agricultural services. The Santa 
Clara County Council promoted plans for a 
government center in the principal city of 
San Jose and was successful in obtaining co- 
operation of city, county, state, and federal 
governments to this end. 

Among the most important results achieved 
by the councils generally was getting officials 
together locally, as well as in the state capitals, 
to discuss problems of coordination in com- 
mon fields. The Santa Clara Council described 
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as its most hopeful accomplishment the in- 
creasing disposition of local public officials to 
mutual discussion and a more receptive atti- 
tude on the part of local units of government 
to work out common problems on a coopera- 
tive basis. At least three of the councils pointed 
out the failure of local units to meet and solve 
their problems by cooperation and coordi- 
nated action, with resultant loss of responsi- 
bility and prestige in relation to state and fed- 
eral operations. 

The local councils, as of the time the pub- 
lished reports were prepared, had not effected 
sweeping or major coordination and integra- 
tion of federal, state, and local government 
operations in their respective counties, nor 
had they halted the trend toward centraliza- 
tion of control over local affairs in state and 
federal hands which the federal council con- 
sidered a threat to democratic government. 
There had been a few specific accomplish- 
ments. The major results at this point appear 
to have been less tangible—success in attract- 
ing earnest and continuing interest of the local 
council membership; the assembling of a large 
amount of information from research concern- 
ing governmental affairs locally; a broadening 
of attitudes of council members, local officials, 
and interested citizens toward cooperative ac- 
tion and the appropriate role of state and fed- 
eral governments in local affairs. 

To interested viewers of the scene as a whole, 
another important result was the variety of ac- 
tivity pursued by the five councils and the dif- 
ferences in fields of interest chosen, based 
upon differences in local circumstances, per- 
sonalities, and problems. The program in this 
respect appeared to present a convincing dem- 
onstration of the advantages of an atmosphere 
in which there was wide play for individuality. 
There was also good evidence in the work of 
the councils that people other than profes- 
sionals, technicians, and top authorities can 
arrive at a well reasoned analysis of at least 
the more general aspects of the complicated 
field of intergovernmental relations, given the 
time and necessary information. In fact, pro- 
fessionals working in this same area could well 
lend support to, and receive it from, conscien- 
tious local groups such as these. 

Relatively little is indicated in the series of 
reports concerning the impact of the program 


upon the federal government or the state goy. 
ernments concerned. It would be useful to 
know more of how the local proposals involy. 
ing state or federal action were received at the 
respective capitals. The enthusiasm and sym 
pathy, or lack of it, with which the state coun. 
cils did their work, and the reactions of state 
and federal legislators and administrators, are 
important in the evaluation of results as well 
as portents for the future. 


Prospects for the Future 


HE councils themselves recognized that 

their work had barely begun. Some saw th: 
performance of their function as a permanent 
need of the community in a constantly chang. 
ing governmental scene. As the period during 
which Spelman Fund aid had been assured 
drew to a close, all sought various means of 
continuing their activities, through prolonga- 
tion of the life of the council with local financ 
ing or through placing responsibility for car- 
rying out similar purposes upon some such 
agency as a local planning commission. 

The councils appear to have reached the 
point where further progress would involve 
increasingly detailed and technical work, with 
respect both to research and to negotiations 
with, and education of, agencies, officials, and 
citizens interested in particular government 
operations under study. To achieve substan- 
tially better coordination or integration of op- 
erations in any one functional field was likely 
to require specialized, technical knowledge and 
study beyond the limits of time or experienc 
of the council staff and membership. In part 
the knowledge could come from the general 
body of information already available regard- 
ing the administration and financing of func- 
tions such as public health and highways. Its 
application to the conditions within the county 
appeared to demand, however, technical staff 
under council jurisdiction of the order of staff 
of the Public Administration Service. 

The acquisition of technical assistance to 
work in specialized fields could add to the ca- 
pacities of the councils for further progress, 
but would also present hazards. Some of these 
hazards evidently had already been recognized. 
Speaking of aid to the councils from univer- 
sities, the federal council observes that the 
local councils “welcomed the universities’ 
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willingness to give such aid as might be re- 
quested. Conversations seemed to indicate 
that the local councils had no complex regard- 
ing the discovery of things needing correction, 
but they apparently felt that the methods of 
discovery used by many researchers had all too 
often been handled in such a way as to make 
correction almost impossible.” (Grass Roots, 
p- 44) Another problem of local groups in em- 
ploying or seeking the advice of technical ex- 
perts that frequently arises is how to make use 
of their skills without being presented with a 
pre-packaged bill of goods. Enthusiastic spe- 
cialists often tend to regard the solution of 
many problems in terms of expanded action 
in their respective fields. They, in common 
with many “educated” people, have been 
trained to the uncritical acceptance of size and 
uniformity as inherently desirable. Expansion, 
consequently, is thought of in terms of the de- 
velopment of large, centralized organization. 
At this point comes the clash between those 
desiring greater responsibility locally and those 
experts to whom the term “grass roots” is sug- 
gestive of the bucolic. 

To accomplish markedly better coordina- 
tion or integration under council auspices 
called for technical assistance from sources 
generally sympathetic to the aims of the pro- 
gram; it also was certain to require extensive 
campaigning and persuasion to effect changes 
in attitudes. The county councils generally re- 
ported that local governmental reorganization 
and consolidation was a necessary prerequisite 
to assumption of substantially greater respon- 
sibility by local units. To change community 
sentiment to support such a program was rec- 
ognized as a major, long-time undertaking. 
Persuading state and federal legislative and 
administrative authorities of the desirability 
of greater local responsibility is perhaps no 
less a problem. The intergovernmental rela- 
tions program under review seems more likely 
to founder because of failure in continuing 
and pervasive education than in effective re- 
search and study. 


Some Observations 


Ce change in this democracy is 
said to follow education of citizens re- 
garding its desirability. The intergovernmen- 
tal relations program reported here seems to 


have been an unusually effective means of ed- 
ucation, partly because of the breadth of the 
approach. A thoroughgoing local review of all 
government activities within a community is 
relatively rare. In this instance such study was 
coupled with the idea of promoting action 
which gave point and incentive to education. 
Positive accomplishment was made to appear 
more likely because the state and federal 
councils provided channels for communica- 
tion from the county groups. 

The range of the intergovernmental rela- 
tions approach must have emphasized to the 
county council members the necessity for in- 
forming not only themselves but also the offi- 
cials and electorate of the community, and in- 
terested groups in neighboring and more dis- 
tant areas, as well as those in power at the state 
and federal capitals. Substantial change in the 
existing ways of doing things appears neces- 
sary for effective intergovernmental coordina- 
tion and integration, particularly if it involves 
extending greater responsibility locally. Edu- 
cation is basic to change of such scope. 

The magnitude of change is suggested by 
the county councils in their reports, and many 
of the problems involved are old and familiar 
to students in the field, although not necessar- 
ily to others. For example, locally, what are 
the possibilities of closer cooperation and co- 
ordination of local governmental units; of 
more effective administrative organization and 
reduction of number of units; of consolidation 
of functions now in the hands of several units; 
of improving the relation of cities to neighbor- 
ing governments? In the state governments, 
can legislatures be persuaded to strengthen 
grants of power delegated locally? Can many 
state administrative personnel be “converted” 
from unfamiliarity with and contempt for local 
government? Can the problems of state-local 
fiscal relations be resolved to strengthen local 
responsibility? Can federal administrators be 
satisfied with supervision of administration of 
grants-in-aid on a sufficiently flexible basis to 
provide range for state and local self-direction? 
Complicating each of these questions are the 
many interrelationships among them. 

Although education was not one of the ex- 
plicit aims of this experiment in intergovern- 
mental relations, it appears to have been one 
of its most worth while accomplishments. In 
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the further development of the experiment 
education based upon findings from well done 
local research could be a major achievement 
leading to governmental change. 

The federal council stated, among other 
things, its belief that people at the “local level” 
are more capable of handling problems which 
arise than “those at the top and in control” 
seem to believe. At this point it may be sug- 
gested that the Geological Survey should be 
provided an appropriation to map the “levels” 
referred to in public administration parlance. 
The resulting contour lines on the topo- 
graphic sheets would be likely to have some 
startling repercussions upon the concept of 
the three Great Flat Local, State, and Federal 
Plateaus. Neither people nor governments are 
level or uniform in some important character- 
istics. The grass roots reports indicate that the 
individuals who accepted the responsibility of 
working upon problems of intergovernmental 
relations in their respective counties rose to 
the occasion to the satisfaction of the federal 
council. This ought not to be surprising. From 
among such persons as served on the local in- 
tergovernmental relations councils come those 
“at the top and in control” on the state and 
federal “levels.” Among them also are those 
who give support to the persons at the top and 
in control. Again, local communities include 
business and other leaders who, according to 
one commonly held American belief, possess 
greater abilities to solve almost any problem 
than those at the top and in control of gov- 
ernment. Without accepting this faith at face 
value, it can still be granted that the talents 
to be found in all or some fraction of the local- 
ities of the United States are considerable. 

The experiment in the five counties can 
hardly be regarded as more than a pilot study 
to test the feasibility of the grass roots ap- 
proach to intergovernmental relations prob- 
lems. If the results indicate that this line of 
action is practicable, it logically should be ex- 
tended to other localities. The purpose of the 
program was in part to test the premise that 
individuals within a relatively small area can 
tackle successfully intergovernmental relations 
within that area. The application of specific 
suggestions from the five counties to all or 
most others would be contradictory to this 
premise. 


A number of questions arise relative to the 
extension of a similar program to many other 
areas. Not the least interesting is how a wide 
variety of recommendations from local coup. 
cils that would affect state and federal legisla. 
tion and administration, as well as constitu. 
tional provisions, would be treated by the re. 
spective governments. These recommendations 
would be practically certain to be diverse 
some of them conflicting head on, others in 
general agreement but at variance in detail, 
and still others concerned with widely vary. 
ing problems. The state and federal govern. 
ments could not possibly entertain all of these 
proposals and at the same time maintain a 
semblance of uniformity of application of 
legislation and administration. 

This raises in turn the question of the ex. 
tent to which such uniformity is desirable in 
the varied fields of government operation. If 
the general belief prevails that the greater the 
uniformity the better, then conflicting sugges- 
tions would have to be reconciled, let us say 
through the medium of a national organiza- 
tion of county councils on intergovernmental 
relations. The program would have succeeded 
in educating a considerable number of people 
in some important problems. It would have 
provided some good ideas to “those at the top 
and in control.” By and large, however, the 
delegation of greater responsibility within lo- 
cal areas would be confined by the concept of 
the desirability of uniformity. The councils, 
together, would be another organization push- 
ing for change, helping to effect alterations of 
“rules” tending toward uniformity of adminis- 
tration. 

One limit by which the federal council's 
belief in greater local responsibility is bound, 
therefore, seems to be determined in consid- 
erable measure by the variation in the pattern 
of governmental operation which is possible 
and desirable among local areas. How much 
variation is advisable is a question certainly 
not asked here for the first time in the history 
of federalism. An answer, however, that is 
firmly implanted in the minds of an unknown 
number of legislators and administrators “at 
the top and in control” appears to be based 
upon an implicit faith in the universal ap- 
plicability of the uniformity for which mass 
production techniques and military proced- 
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ures have been noted. If this answer is correct, volves a broad field of research having a direct 
it at least is not believed to have been con- and important bearing upon intergovern- 
dusively demonstrated in large areas of gov- _mental relations at the grass roots. 
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Program Planning and Regulatory Action 


By Ernest W. Williams, Jr., Columbia University 


THe REGULATION OF RAILROAD ABANDON- 
MENTS, by CHARLES R. CHERINGTON. Harvard 
University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 277. $4.00. 


I 


LTHOUGH numerous writers have referred 
A to railroad abandonment as a necessary 
part of several types of program designed to 
mitigate the railroad problem and to place 
the railroad system upon a sounder economic 
footing, such references have not been based 
upon an appraisal of the history of abandon- 
ment and of the part which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has played therein. 
There has been a general feeling, perhaps, 
that the commission has unduly restrained 
abandonment, thus forcing a continuing bur- 
den upon the carriers and upon other traffic 
beyond the point in time which a suitable eco- 
nomic appraisal would indicate—a feeling that 
the commission has been too much overborne 
by insubstantial local resistance where a 
broader view of desirable transport policy 
would have dictated another course. Much 
has been said in favor of relaxing this alleged 
attitude of restraint, but little has been done 
in suggesting appropriate guide lines. 

These deficiencies in the existing literature 
the author recognizes in his introduction as he 
sets out to remedy them by a thoroughgoing 
and critical study of the abandonment cases. 
He aims to find out what the commission has 
done in regulating railroad abandonments and 
how and why it has done it, and to appraise 
the significance of what has been done in the 
light of the prevailing economic circumstances 
and the general transportation policy. But the 
author is concerned less with the abandon- 
ment problem itself than with the commis- 
sion’s performance of a particular regulatory 


task. His study, therefore, focuses upon the 
commission. 

The author proceeds toward his analysis 
with a straightforward account of the legal 
framework of the commission's action in aban- 
donment cases, tracing the earlier local con- 
trols over abandonment and the legislative 
background of the 1920 act. He succeeds well 
in pointing out (1) that the abandonment pro- 
visions received very little and comparatively 
passive legislative treatment in an atmosphere 
that was filled with such larger issues as the 
rule of rate making, recapture, and consolida- 
tion and (2) that the legislative history reveals 
little concerning the intent of Congress for the 
administration of this portion of the act. 
Although control of abandonments has in- 
creasingly been viewed as of considerable im- 
portance among the elements of a national 
transportation policy, closely related to other 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, it 
appears to have been treated in congressional 
debate as a side issue. Behind this surface ap- 
pearance there was, however, seemingly the 
tacit approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This account would suggest that 
more significance commonly has been written 
into Section 1 (18-22) by students of transpor- 
tation, so far as congressional intent is con- 
cerned, than is warranted by the history of the 
act. The limited importance of abandonments 
and their particular nature in the era before 
widespread motor competition no doubt 
largely explains the lack of congressional in- 
terest, just as the increasing pressure for aban- 
donment helps explain the larger importance 
subsequently attached to this part of the act. 
In any event the view that control of abandon- 
mens is a vital integral portion of the larger 
whole of transport regulatory policy is well 
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founded, and the author demonstrates it ef- 
fectively. 

Since it is the author’s expressed hope that 
“a thoroughgoing study of a single phase of 
its [the commission’s] work may produce les- 
sons which will be of more general value in 
connection with some of the issues which all 
students of the regulatory process must face,” 
he proceeds to an appraisal of the performance 
of the commission in administering these pro- 
visions of the act. He seeks to ascertain not 
merely what the commission has done in de- 
ciding abandonment applications, but how it 
has operated and how the views of individual 
commissioners and the policies of the majority 
have coincided with the increasingly hard re- 
alities of the transportation business in a pe- 
riod of growing highway competition, shifting 
public need, unparalleled economic depres- 
sion, and latterly unprecedented wartime re- 
quirements. From this appraisal he seeks to 
draw certain general conclusions about the 
administrative processes of the commission 
and to suggest remedies for the defects which 
his study seems to point up. 

As Professor Cherington recognizes, a study 
of the regulation of railway abandonments is a 
tiny springboard from which to proceed to any 
general criticism of the commission's approach, 
organization, and procedures. Nevertheless he 
rightly supposes that thorough study of a sin- 
gle area of its work, however small, may pro- 
vide a firmer basis for useful suggestion, hav- 
ing probable application beyond the limited 
field of inquiry, than more superficial study 
of the entire scope of the commission's regula- 
tory task. A series of such studies, each dealing 
with a portion of the regulatory process, might 
well furnish the basis for a new appraisal of 
the commission in its discharge of the much 
larger responsibilities that have fallen upon 
it since 1935.2 In that year Part II was added 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, extending the 
scope of regulation to interstate motor car- 
riers. In 1940 the authority of the commission 


*The comprehensive and thorough study by I. L. 
Sharfman, The Interstate Commerce Commission (Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1931-37), 5 vols., invaluable to all stu- 
dents of the regulatory process, carries the analysis little 
beyond the passage of the Motor Carrier Act. Hence it 
does not consider the more recent problems of devel- 
oping a coordinated approach to the regulation of com- 
peting forms of transportation. 


was further broadened by Part III, covering 
domestic water carriers (but with important 
exceptions). Finally, the 1942 amendmen: 
added control over freight forwarders. Th, 
1940 act, in addition, supplied an admirable 
declaration of policy in the light of which al! 
the more specific provisions of the act were to 
be administered. The resulting body of legis 
lation presents the greatest challenge that has 
ever confronted a regulatory agency. As th 
commission faces up to its new tasks, amp! 
opportunity will be afforded for the study o/ 
its processes of policy formation in the inte: 
pretation and administration of the act. Tho 
ough study of its performance in the regula 
tion of intercarrier competition, for exampk 
is urgently needed and should shed furthe: 
light upon the adaptability of the regulator 
process to problems that are novel in scop: 
and complexity. The weaknesses which Pro 
fessor Cherington finds in the regulation o! 
railway abandonments are closely akin to 
those which seem to be developing in this 
broader area; hence his conclusions out of a 
narrow field may well prove to have the 
wider applicability for which he hopes. 


Il 


FTER setting the background in terms of the 
legal framework, administrative procedure, 
and volume and character of abandonment 
applications, the author proceeds to his analy- 
sis of the principles which the commission has 
forged and its method of approach. The dis- 
cussion hinges upon a classification of and con- 
sideration of the principal cases in some detail. 
Since the statute contains a broad grant of ad- 
ministrative authority, interest centers upon 
the way in which the commission has defined 
the area of its discretion and the way in which 
it has acted within that area. The act merely 
states that “no carrier by railroad subject to 
this Chapter shall abandon all or any portion 
of a line of railroad, or the operation thereof, 
unless and until there shall first have been 
obtained from the commission a certificate 
that the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity permit of such abandon- 
ment.” Hence the phrase “present or future 
public convenience and necessity” must be in- 
terpreted and applied. 
Professor Cherington suggests that the word 
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“public” is the key and that the commission 
had the alternatives of placing emphasis upon 
the narrow local interests of shippers and com- 
munities along the line of road or upon the 
broader national interest in the preservation 
of a sound transportation system. Obviously 
he favors the latter approach, as would most 
students of transportation, but finds the com- 
mission shying away from it in favor of a more 
particularistic approach with large solicitude 
for local interests in most instances. And this 
turn of commission policy developed notwith- 
standing the essentially positive tenor of the 
[ransportation Act of 1920, taken as a whole, 
in its concern for a sound and efficient railroad 
system. 

The first major conclusion of the study is 
that “in the vast majority of cases the Com- 
mission has relied on the particularist ap- 
proach and has treated each case as an indi- 
vidual problem or set of problems, with only 
limited reference to its significance in relation 
to the rapidly developing transformation of 
the nation’s transport system.” (p. 124) Con- 
tinuing, the author concludes that this ap- 
proach has prevented the development of cri- 
teria and that, although certain general princi- 
ples are regularly employed, the rule of stare 
decisis is minimized. In consequence there is 
no “general strategy of regulatory action.” 

The general characteristics of this approach 
are fairly comparable with those in other fields 
of commission authority. The development of 
the interpretation of the law by deciding nu- 
merous cases involving limited issues, and 
strictly confining the findings to the facts of 
record, is the normal practice—one which the 
author recognizes has much to do with the 
commission’s reputation for fairness and ample 
process. It is the method, moreover, from 
which has come the specific content of such 
broad concepts as reasonableness in rates, un- 
dueness in preference or prejudice, and inclu- 
siveness of the terms “common,” “contract,” 
and “private” as applied to motor and water 
carriers. But in many of these other matters 
issues have been presented at times in very 
broad compass, as in the territorial class rate 
investigations, rate level investigations, and 
the rate structure investigation. Moreover, the 
close relationship of particular rates to the gen- 
eral structure of rates tends to tie many cases 


into a broader framework, with the implica 
tions of the narrower issue pointed up by in- 
terveners and the whole illuminated by the 
common method of rate comparisons. And in 
the view of some students the rule of stare 
decisis in rate cases and in some other classes of 
issues is, if anything, more strongly adhered to 
than in the federal courts. It would appear 
from Professor Cherington’s study, therefore, 
that the practice in abandonment cases departs 
somewhat from the general rule and that in 
this area there is an uncommon lack of integra 
tion of the cases and of guiding principles 
which flow through them. 

The consequence of the particularist ap 
proach is the balancing of interests in each 
case, i. e. balancing probable losses to the ap- 
plicant railroad from continued operation 
against losses from abandonment to local in- 
terests dependent upon the line. The issue be- 
comes strictly local, partakes of the nature of 
an adversary proceeding between the railroad 
and local protestants, and is commonly heard 
locally by an examiner who journeys to the 
scene. The effect is to place the burden of 
proof upon the applicant and to highlight the 
force of local protest. Although in theory the 
commission represents the broad public in- 
terest, the tendency is to interpret the public 
interest in terms of the interests of local pro- 
testants. “The Commission has not hesitated 
to deny applications from insolvent systems 
where, in its opinion, a need for railroad serv- 
ice continued to exist.” (p. 129) Nor has it had 
much interest in branch line losses considered 
in relation to general system conditions, but 
has confined itself largely to the record of and 
prospect of losses on the segment proposed to 
be abandoned. The primary measure of local 
need for continuing service is the volume of 
traffic moving, and the commission has ac- 
cepted extremely low standards to justify con- 
tinued operation. Not infrequently it has re- 
lied largely upon the possibility of future 
increase in the level of traffic, supported by 
admonitions that shippers must make greater 
use of the service. To a not inconsiderable de- 
gree, in the judgment of the author, the com- 
mission has temporized, relying on hopes of 
increased traffic. And in the majority of the 
cases where it required continued operation it 
has been proved wrong by the passage of time. 
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Ill 


E WILL not attempt to deal here with Pro- 

fessor Cherington’s discussion of special 
problems in administering the act, such as the 
ascertainment of costs. The more interesting 
and significant parts of the work are those 
which deal with “problems of regulatory strat- 
egy” and with the author’s conclusions. In ap- 
proaching the former the author traces the 
balance of views among those commissioners 
composing Division 4 which decides, among 
other classes of cases, those concerning rail- 
road abandonments. This is done by recount- 
ing the history of dissent and the shifts of ma- 
jority opinion, and by noting the impact of 
the differing views of members of the division 
upon the relatively few cases reconsidered and 
decided by the full commission. 

The picture is one of unrealism, of lag in 
thinking, and of failure properly to appraise 
the future on the part of the majority of the 
division in most cases where abandonment was 
denied. The outstanding dissenter was Com- 
missioner Mahafhe, who took a larger and more 
forward-looking view in many cogent dissents. 
To some extent his attitude and arguments 
may have won over other commissioners, 
the author speculates; or perhaps the severely 
competitive circumstances, financial demorali- 
zation, and general surplus of transport in the 
late 1930's led commissioners to a more liberal 
approach. At any rate only two applications 
were denied in 1941, which “was perhaps sig- 
nificant of a changing attitude. Yet in later 
years there have been other indications that 
any such change is still far from complete.” (p. 
198) Out of the large group of applications 
arising from the stimulus of the WPB salvage 
drive many were granted that would not have 
been granted under the pattern of decision of 
earlier years, but some were denied. In some 
of these later instances Commissioner Mahaffe 
appeared again as a dissenter. 

In general, Cherington’s summary of the case 
history suggests that the influence of the full 
commission was on the conservative side. Divi- 
sion 4 was usually upheld, but dissents against 
approval, holding to the view that the commis- 
sion should proceed more slowly and cau- 
tiously in permitting abandonment, were com- 
mon. Such an attitude no doubt exercised a 
measure of restraint upon the division. “It 


would have been difficult to proceed more rap. 
idly when it was obvious that at least some 
commissioners were of the opinion that the 
pace was already too fast.” (p. 204) Dissent; 
exercised a retarding influence during two 
critical periods— (1) the early 1920's when cop. 
trol was just beginning and (2) the middle 
1930's when railroad financial weakness and 
surplus transport plant were both most obyi- 
ous. In two special aspects of the abandonment 
problem the commission fell manifestly be. 
hind the march of events, i.e. enforced acquisi- 
tion under the consolidation provisions of the 
1920 act? and abandonment during the war to 
enable the taking up of line for the purpose 
of securing relay rail. 

In his conclusions the author finds little to 
complain of concerning the legal framework 
and the attitude of the judiciary. The proce 
dure of the commission, however, leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Although it complies with 
the formal standards of due process it “seems 
to be designed primarily to protect those who 
may wish to object to the abandonment of a 
certain segment of railroad.” (p. 233) More. 
over, abandonment procedure is too slow, in 
many cases, adequately to promote the public 
convenience and necessity if broadly con- 
ceived. And neutrality has been overstressed, 
to the point where the attempt to synthesize 
local and private with the national interests 
is abandoned. “Instead of being conducted as 
sweeping inquests into the public interest, 
abandonment hearings degenerate into mere 
adversary proceedings. . . .” (p. 234) In con- 
sequence of the resulting excessive localization 
of the issues the commission “needs to recon- 
sider the role which should be played by par- 
ties at interest in abandonment cases. It is not 
so much a problem in subtraction as in addi- 
tion.” (p. 236) The national interest in a sound 
transportation system should be fully repre- 
sented and it is unwise to seek this representa- 
tion from the presiding examiner alone. The 
author comes close to suggesting something 
in the nature of a public council to appear be- 


* This porton of the work may well be read in the 
light of the general history of the consolidation section 
of the act as recorded in William Norris Leonard, Rail- 
road Consolidation under the Transportation Act of 
1920 (Columbia University Press, 1946), 350 pp. 
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fore the examiner.® Short of this a mitigation 
of the formal adversary character of the pro- 
ceedings is suggested in the direction of using 
the parties in more of an advisory and coopera- 
tive relationship. 

Both of these suggestions appear to have 
real merit and might well be used in combina- 
tion. Unlike some of the issues with which the 
commission deals, abandonment proceedings 
would seem to require little of the judicial 
character of formal procedure under the rules 
of practice. Relatively informal conference in 
which the public interest is represented by 
staff of the commission should tend to elevate 
the cases to a level of more than local consider- 
ations, facilitate presentation of the relevance 
of a national transportation policy, and enable 
each issue to be settled with more complete un- 
derstanding on all sides. 

In the proposal for an advisory panel repre- 
senting local consumers of transportation or a 
series of regional panels to advise the commis- 
sion, this reviewer finds less merit. The nature 
of the proposal is not entirely clear; hence it 
is possible that its purpose is not fully under- 
stood. The decidedly mediocre experience with 
joint boards in the administration of the Motor 
Carrier Act, however, suggests the difficulty of 
bringing local interests into cooperation with 
the commission where they do not appear in 
strictly partisan connections. And it is doubt- 
ful whether greater organization of local inter- 
ests is in any wise essential, since their point of 
view seems already to be overemphasized. That 
little criticism has come from the parties, how- 
ever, is, as the author insists, not an appropri- 
ate reason for failure to consider possible im- 
provements of the regulatory process. This 
reviewer has been impressed with the wastes 
involved in formal procedure when the opposi- 
tion is trivial or insubstantial. Ways must be 
found to give hearing to such opposition at 
less expense and with less consumption of 
time. It may well be possible, in some such 
cases, to complete the case as in informal pro- 


* Cf. the more general recommendation along this line 
by the Board of Investigation and Research, Report on 
Practices and Procedures of Governmental Control. 
78th Cong. 2d sess., H. Doc. No. 678 (1944). The com- 
mission has rarely used this device except in certain 
general investigations. See Monograph of the Attorney 
General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure, Part 
II, 77th Cong., 1st sess., Sen. Doc. No. 10, (1941) p. 13. 


cedure without the necessity of oral testimony, 
and the commission should be free to exercise 
its discretion in view of its unsurpassed record 
for integrity and procedural fairness. 


IV 

(pe author's principal concern after explor- 

ing the record of commission action is not 
with procedure but with the basic approach 
to the issues. The absence of coherence and of 
well considered standards clearly expressed in 
the decisions are undesirable features to be 
corrected in the future. Local interests and 
those of the individual applicant carriers have 
been in the forefront. “But from the stand- 
point of an agency which is responsible for 
regulating a great industry there are other fac- 
tors which must be considered. The Commis- 
sion has not neglected those other factors en 
tirely, but the impression which one gains 
from reading two thousand-odd abandonment 
decisions is that they have been accorded sec- 
ondary weight.” (p. 240) The caution with 
which .he commission has exercised its discre- 
tion has resulted in too slow a liberalization of 
its approach. “First, it hesitated to recognize 
the permanent importance of highway compe- 
tition. . . . Second, it overlooked the funda- 
mental changes in the structure of the trans- 
portation industry which appeared during the 
course of the great depression. And . . . it can 
be fairly said that the Commission hindered 
rather than helped in the necessary adjust- 
ments to the circumstances caused by the war. 
At every stage the Commission lagged behind.” 
(p. 241) Such is the judgment of the author, 
and with it this reviewer is inclined to agree. 

Beyond this there has been a failure, also, to 
relate regulation of abandonments to other 
phases of the commission’s work, for there has 
been a tendency to confine action within a 
series of compartments defined by particular 
sets of regulatory powers. Thus, although han- 
dled within the same bureau and by the same 
division, there has been no attempt to inte- 
grate regulation of abandonments and regula- 
tion of financial reorganizations. “Even more 
striking” is the consistent separation of motor 
carrier cases involving certificates of conven- 
ience and necessity for new or extended opera- 
tions from the closely related question of rail- 
road abandonment. This state of affairs, the 
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author believes, is promoted by the internal 
organization of the commission, for “the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers is in effect almost a dis- 
tinct agency. . . .” (p. 242) The similar sharp 
separation of motor carrier rate cases from 
railroad cases on the formal docket, where the 
relationship is often even more close because of 
the force of intercarrier rate competition, is a 
more striking example of the tendency to sepa- 
ration of which the author complains. 

As suggested earlier in this review, a careful 
study of this phase of the commission's activity, 
along the lines of Professor Cherington’s work, 
is already overdue. A quick review of it, how- 
ever, led a task force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion to recommend the elimination of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers and the transfer of its 
functions to the several bureaus dealing with 
various functional phases of the regulatory 
task. The organizational deficiencies whose 
influence Professor Cherington finds in his 
study are apparent, as well, in many other 
phases of the commission's work. 

In touching more directly upon the prob- 
lems of organization, the author notes a “strik- 
ing lack of emphasis on research and staff 
work.” (p. 243) This finding again anticipates 
and parallels the conclusion of staff of the 
Hoover Commission based upon a_ wider, 
though less intensive, inquiry. The difficulty 
stems from a very limited research staff whose 
efforts are largely devoted to analyzing past 
performance in the industry. The Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics has par- 
ticipated vitally in a number of important 
cases, notably in Class Rate Investigation, 1939, 
and it undertakes innumerabie analyses di- 
rectly related to the cases at hand at a given 
time. Little effort can be devoted, however, to 
continuing appraisal of the commission’s work 
and the direction in which its policies are lead- 
ing.5 As Cherington notes, this throws the bur- 


* Task Force Report on Regulatory Commissions [Ap- 
pendix N], prepared for The Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government, Jan- 
uary, 1949 (Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 87. 
The background of this recommendation is more fully 
explored in the mimeographed staff report on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

*One example of a useful study and interpretation 
of the cases prepared by the bureau is Cases Relating 
to Rules Governing Monthly Reports of Railway Acci- 
dents, August, 1947. It is illustrative of the larger role 
the bureau might play. 


den of such planning and policy making as 
occurs largely upon the commissioners them. 
selves. They are so largely overwhelmed }, 
the pressure of the case load, however, thar 
they have little time for quiet consideration oj 
the direction in which their daily work is tend. 
ing. The result is a manifest lack of regulator 
planning, a hesitation in policy making, and a 
lack of clear-cut statement of standards and 
objectives.® 

The author, in searching for a solution, 
wisely rejects the most common suggestion, 
namely that the work of planning and formu. 
lating alternatives be organized outside the 
regulatory commission. The weakness in al! 
such proposals stems from the difficulty of 
translating such plans into action. Moreover, 
planning done apart from the administration 
of the policies necessarily loses some of its sea- 
soned reflection of the realities which the ad- 
ministering body directly encounters. The au 
thor’s proposal seems to this reviewer much 
more sound, even though the results under it 
may be expected to develop more slowly and 
haltingly, certainly much less spectacularly. 
To the extent they do develop, however, the) 
will make themselves felt in application to the 
cases without the conflict beween agencies 
which would inevitably accompany trial of the 
other method. The record of attempts to frame 
policy outside the administrative stream, prin- 
cipally those of the federal coordinator and the 
Board of Investigation and Research, are 
briefly chronicled. It is very largely a story of 
failure, not as much in developing worth while 
ideas as in the lack of effect upon the subse- 
quent course of events. 

Professor Cherington finds the better solu- 
tion in internal reform. He sees need for more 
careful attention on the part of the President 
in making appointments to the commission. 
Recent appointments have “shown little im- 
agination.” New commissioners should be of a 
type willing to impose a different approach. 
Given a majority who are disposed to take a 
new attitude toward the role of the commis- 
sion, appropriate internal administrative re- 
form should encounter little difficulty.” It 


* This appears to be quite a general failing in the in- 
dependent regulatory commissions. In addition to the 
cited works see Hoover Commission, op. cit., pp. 40-42. 

*The need for superior appointments to all the reg- 
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might take the form of bringing together all 
planning and research functions in a single 
bureau whose staff would be considerably en- 
larged. This bureau would carry on the pres- 
ent research and statistical activities of the 
commission, but add to them (1) the job of 
“preparing a master plan or plans for the co 
rdination and regulation of a national trans- 
portation system” and (2) appearances before 
the commission in cases to comment upon the 
relation to “general regulatory strategy.” (pp. 
256-57) For administrative purposes the new 
bureau would report to the chairman. 

This reviewer has been impressed by the 
highly favorable atmosphere for effective and 
impartial research which exists within the com- 
mission. At the same time, the felt need of com- 
missioners for the results of staff research is 
only slowly developing. The last decade has 
seen significant advance, sponsored by a minor- 
ity of commissioners. And as the work is 
soundly done its influence cannot help but 
grow. It goes too far, perhaps, to suggest the 
preparation of a master plan for regulation. 
Such terminology does too much violence to 
the commission's established traditional view. 
But there is scope for a more modest and more 
conservatively expressed objective which seeks 
to bring staff into the vital tasks of study of the 
commission’s own decisions, of the relations 
between the several lines of decision in vari- 
ous parts of the regulatory structure, and of 
the available policy alternatives. The implica- 
tions of a developing line of cases as well as 
of several lawful alternatives within the vast 
area of commission discretion need pointing 
up by such staff analysis and consideration by 
the commission apart from the individual 
cases. Staff can substitute, to a considerable 
degree, in a function which most commis- 
sioners now recognize as necessary but which 
they feel unable to discharge because of the 
ever pressing burden of the case load. And the 
commission, profiting by such staff analysis, 
can lay down lines of policy to a larger degree 
than hitherto which will aid in bringing to- 
gether the several strands of the regulatory 





ulatory bodies is also recognized by the Hoover Com- 
mission task force, op. cit., p. 33. 


scheme and facilitate the processing of indi 
vidual cases. Lack of harmony between divi 
sions and the ignoring of vital relationships 
would both tend to be minimized. The tools 
of regulation would be utilized more effec- 
tively. Passiveness would be replaced by a 
somewhat more positive approach. Notwith 
standing the great prestige of the commission, 
development in this direction will be essential 
if it is to fulfill the affirmative role assigned to 
it by the 1940 act. 

Except as it can be achieved through the ex- 
ercise of strictly regulatory powers, the plan- 
ning and administration of coordination in 
transportation does not seem to be a task for 
which the independent regulatory commission 
is well fitted. It is not clear how far the author 
means to go in making this recommendation. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the commis- 
sion could effectively carry out a program for 
physical coordination or consolidation. 


To summarize, Professor Cherington has not 
only provided a highly interesting analysis of 
the commission's work in regulating abandon- 
ments but has also pointed up effectively the 
defects of commission policy in this area. He 
has, as he had hoped, moved into a wider 
sphere in his last chapter and produced pro- 
posals which, on the whole, make good sense 
even in a much broader view than that of the 
particular phase of regulatory activity which 
he set out to explore in detail. He does not, 
however, attempt to study the economics of 
abandonment, the role of abandonments in 
such broad consolidation schemes as the Prince 
Plan, or the extent to which feasible alterna- 
tives to abandonment may exist within limits. 
He sees the need for such study and finds the 
commission remiss in its failure to provide it 
as background for the regulatory performance. 
This reviewer wonders whether a general in- 
vestigation into the economics of abandon- 
ment, akin to the recent investigation into the 
economics of water carrier regulation (Ex 
parte 165), would not be a wise undertaking. 
The technique would seem capable of use in a 
variety of such situations. 
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Unionization of Government Workers 
By Kermit Eby, The University of Chicago 


GOVERNMENT As EMPLOYER, by STERLING 
Pp 2 = rece iy - ~ Be 
SpERO. Remsen Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 497. $5.65. 


F gies thirty years ago, when I first became 
conscious that there were jobs other places 
than on the farm, working for the government 
was looked on as the steadiest of them all. 
True, the pay wasn’t quite so high, but it came 
in regularly; and it one lived long enough, pro- 
motions and pensions were to be expected. 

Today much the same attitude prevails. 
Many people I know look for government jobs 
because they offer security. Frankly, I never 
was attracted to such security because I 
couldn't stand the blessed anonymity which 
goes with it, at least until one begins to think 
—and then is accused of being subversive be- 
cause he does so. 

Government service, then, to me has always 
seemed a sort of refuge. Having expressed this 
idea, I hasten to say that I am not one who 
thinks government service is unnecessary; nor, 
with the expanding functions of government 
on all levels, do I think that trained civil serv- 
ants will not be increasingly needed. 

One gripe already expressed, I might as well 
add another which grows out of my contacts 
over the past twelve years with hundreds of 
government workers: namely, the necessity of 
clearing half a dozen times everything that 
one wishes to say, with the consequent empha- 
sis on volume of production rather than on 
clarity and forcefulness of expression. 

But the jobs are steady, and somebody has 
to do them. 

Mr. Spero covers the water front in his book 
—so much so, perhaps, that only students of 
the field will find the patience to deal fully 
with his almost five hundred pages. I found my 
interest perking up when I got into the chap- 
ters which had particular meaning to me be- 
cause I had experienced them: those which had 
to do with the formation of white-collar un- 
ions, the teachers’ attempts to organize, and the 
issues between unions and government agen- 
cies. 

I was profoundly impressed by the fact that 
government as employer acts very much as do 
other employers. Governmental management 


behaves very like industrial management, jj; 
interests determined by considerations of , 
good showing, balanced budgets, high produc. 
tion to the point of encouraging, on occasion, 
time and motion studies to speed up produc. 
tion. Consequently government labor, as labor 
everywhere, has had to fight for what it wanted: 
and in so fighting it has been brought face to 
face with the usual dilemma of government 
workers: can they strike against their govern. 
ment? Are they workers or civilian soldiers: 
The escape between the horns of this dilemma 
has not yet been found. I call attention to it 
only to emphasize that government workers, 
like all other workers, advance their interests 
by organizing and using, or threatening to use, 
their economic and political strength. 

I wish the facts were otherwise; but, as Mr 
Spero indicates and as I have experienced, they 
are not. 

It is difficult for me to review a book like 
this because many of the things Mr. Spero re. 
ports remind me of my own experiences. For 
example, he stresses the constant temptations 
which come to representatives of government 
workers to play along with the powers that be, 
to enter into collusive relationships for the 
benefit of the “in” groups. This is the problem 
we faced continually during the six years I was 
with the Chicago Teachers’ Union—1937-42, 
during the Kelly-McCahey regime. We who 
were in leadership in the Teachers’ Union 
had constant overtures from the administra. 
tion: “Lay off of your attacks on our policies; 
go along with the group in power, and you'll 
be taken care of.” They didn’t add, “at the ex- 
pense of the rank and file.” Nor did they add 
what we already knew: most of the unions who 
were doing business with the Board of Educa. 
tion had entered into such collusive relation- 
ships, which naturally threw them into opposi- 
tion against their fellow unionists who took 
the position that the entire membership should 
be served. 

Mr. Spero, it seems to me, could have 
thrown a little more light on this problem if 
he had gone into the necessity of keeping un- 
ion leadership closer to the peopie, of making 
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rotation of leadership more a maiter of fact 
than of theory. This turnover of leadership 
appears to me absolutely essential in labor or- 
ganizations if they are to remain democratic. I 
know the difficulties, of course, and Mr. Spero 
points them out by implication: workers are 
served by the men who fight for them, and as 
those men fight they learn the things which 
are necessary to make them good fighters. 
Hence the vicious circle. A leadership develops, 
comes to the top; then an opposition develops 
out of the rank and file. The rivalry between 
those in the saddle, close to management, and 
those who feel themselves closer to the rank 
and file leads to bitter splits in the movement; 
and when these power battles are in progress, 
the people—the public—are not served. 

As a person who has worked for both white- 
collar unions and industrial unions, I some- 
times wonder if these personal rivalries are 
not even more bitter and intense among the 
white collars than they are in unions of in- 
dustrial workers. They often seem to center 
around conflicting personalities more than 
around differences in principle. 

Another of Mr. Spero’s points which im- 
pressed me was the feeling of separateness ex- 
hibited by government workers. On the whole, 
I felt, they were more unity-minded than un- 
ion-minded. They came together out of neces- 
sity, but that necessity never evolved into a real 
belief that theirs and other workers’ interests 
were common. Perhaps this is so because many 
government workers on all levels believe them- 
selves in a class apart. Again I can best illus- 
trate this by referring to my own experience 
with the Chicago Teachers’ Union. Buffeted 
by the depression of the early thirties, the Chi- 
cago teachers succeeded in forming one great 
union. In 1933 they achieved a nation-wide 
reputation for militancy as they paraded 
through Chicago's Loop. Nevertheless, when I 
—who had come from Michigan and the glori- 
ous days of the Auto Workers—compared the 
teachers’ militancy to that of the sit-downers, 
I was quickly and sharply rebuffed. After all, 
they said, the Chicago teachers were united 
against political corruption and in the inter- 
ests of the boys and girls; theirs were motives 
far higher and more sublime than the sit-down 
tactics of common labor. 

Perhaps this is true of government workers 


as it was of the Chicago teachers because they 
have never really joined in with the struggles 
of their fellow workers. This I found to be 
true even among some of the CIO State, 
County, and Municipal Workers and United 
Federal Workers. Their verbalizations express- 
ing their common interests with their brother 
workers are vociferous; but their experiences 
are actually limited. 

Mr. Spero develops the idea that the labor 
movement, from the day of Sam Gompers to 
the present, has not quite made up its mind 
about government workers. True, the AFL and 
the CIO welcomed and encouraged them; but 
they were never given quite the same recogni- 
tion as were the craftsmen and industrial work- 
ers. This does not mean that either AFL or 
CIO fails to get excited when it thinks about 
the numbers of government workers which 
now exist. They and the fifteen million or so 
other white-collar workers in America are 
looked on as the great new field for organiza- 
tional activity. But this dualism, I suppose, 
exists in the minds of labor leaders because 
they have not resolved the question of the rela- 
tion of government workers to government. 
After all, as a hardboiled labor leader once ex- 
pressed it, government workers can't strike, 
and how can you be a union man and not 
strike? 

Government employees, because they work 
for government, are expected to put the public 
interest above their own; but a person work- 
ing for private industry does not violate public 
interest when he strikes. This is, incidentally, 
a delicate line of reasoning because of cases 
such as the Pittsburgh power strike, where a 
strike against a private power company froze 
the public utilities of the city just as tightly as 
if the strike had been against a publicly owned 
power plant. 

It is my conviction that this whole area of 
public interest and public responsibility needs 
to be given considerably more thought. Many 
of the distinctions between public versus pri- 
vate interests are purely fictional. Public re- 
sponsibility, it seems, cannot be defined and 
maintained by law. Organized labor as I know 
it is going to have to spend a lot more time 
thinking about these relationships in the fu- 
ture than it has in the past, particularly since 
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it is more powerful now and consequently 
more closely tied to government. 

I have not so far said anything about or- 
ganized labor in a socialist state, and will now 
only say that I have heard American labor 
leaders declare many times that the present 
patterns of collective bargaining can exist only 
in the kind of free enterprise economy which 
we now have. Paradoxically, however, TVA 
and Bonneville do exist, and organized labor 
and government do carry on collective bargain- 
ing and contracting in these agencies, just as is 
done in private industry. 

Lumping all government workers into one 
great category is ill-advised in some respects: 
policemen and firemen, for example, pose a 
particular problem. Their relationship with 
public welfare is direct and immediate—so 
much so, many people believe, that even mem- 
bership in a trade union for them is a threat 
to the public interest, as was demonstrated in 


the Boston police strike. Mr. Spero’s descrip. 
tion of that situation was, second only to the 
passages dealing with the organization of the 
teachers, the high point of the book for me 
His chapter 12 made President Coolidge’s ig. 
nominious role in the Boston strike more clea; 
to me than it had ever been before. I felt tha; 
Mr. Spero wrote with more verve in that sec. 
tion than in any other in the book, perhaps be. 
cause he felt more keenly about it. 

Perhaps one should not mention in a gen 
eral review of this sort one’s distress over cer 
tain errors in names (John Fitzpatrick, for 
example, becomes William Fitzpatrick, and 
Professor Bogan appears as Professor Brogan 
I also wondered why some pertinent names ap. 
peared in the index while others did not. 

Nevertheless, anyone wanting a book which 
contains the whole story of government as em- 
ployer cannot go wrong with this one. 
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Report of Conference Sessions 


* Annual Meeting of the American Society for 
Public Administration, 1949 


iE summaries of the sessions of the annual 
Tew of the Society, prepared by their 
secretaries, are here reproduced in order that 
members who could not be present may have 
some information about the sessions. 

President John J. Corson opened the con- 
ference with the following remarks: 


What is, or what should be uppermost in the 
minds of public administrators and students 
of public administration today? If one is to 
make a mosaic of the administrative scene in 
1949, What parts must be fit into it? These 
questions are not rhetorical. They are the 
devastatingly practical questions which con- 
fronted and plagued those who essayed the 
task of planning the three days’ discussions we 
commence this morning. And they are the 
perennial problems of those to whom we 
entrust this task. For it is fit that the annual 
meeting of the American Society for Public 
Administration should be a stocktaking of 
the American administrative scene. 

The preoccupations of administrators are, 
of course, the whole range of public issues of 
the day. Many administrators are concerned 
today with problems of international organiza- 
tion. They are striving to develop a community 
of the free peoples of the world by the use of 
our economic strength and of the advantages of 
freedom. The United States has thrown off the 
shackles of isolationism. Its acceptance of in- 
ternational responsibility simultaneously forces 
new responsibilities on public administrators. 
Hence, we shall discuss during our days to- 
gether the organization of our governmental 
institutions for United States participation in 
international programs. 

If administrators are thinking more about 
how to conceive and to execute intricate and 
delicate plans for maintaining balance in the 
national economy, it is because, at last, the 
people we serve are determined to be masters 


J 


rather than slaves of this economy. A compari- 
son of the programs of our last three annual 
meetings reflects the course of our economy 
from a wartime boom through the strivings 
for a peacetime balance. This afternoon we 
have a distinguished group of administrators 
and economists to discuss the coordination of 
economic policy. 

The focus of our national economic policies 
throughout the postwar years has been the ne- 
cessity of ever greater production. Economists 
and business leaders alike have emphasized the 
urgent need of greater and still greater pro- 
ductivity from each worker in industry. The 
raising of wages, they have disappointedly con- 
cluded, is not the sole stimulus needed to ex- 
pand human productivity. Businessmen have, 
therefore, turned to a consideration of the mo 
tives which impel men to devote not more 
hours, but more interest, more eniiusiasm and 
zeal to their tasks. Public administrators have 
long had to study and utilize such motives. 
But the science of human relations is advanc- 
ing and in order that we may achieve a better 
understanding of what makes the average 
worker tick, we have prevailed upon an im- 
aginative and pioneering group from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to discuss the research they 
have initiated on human relations in adminis- 
tration. In a separate, but related, session we 
consider the effectiveness of government as an 
employer—the extent to which our public 
agencies recognize and use the knowledge there 
is of human relations to provide the most effec- 
tive administration. 

A special phase of the problem of mobiliz- 
ing human interest and energy is that of en- 
listing the various professions in the adminis- 
trative effort. Can the doctor, the lawyer, the 
social worker, or the engineer contribute his 
maximum professional competence while sub- 
ject to executive direction and control? Or 
must government be organized to provide 
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separate institutions within which each pro- 
fession shall make its contribution, subject 
only to the direction of a member of that pro- 
fession? For example, shall we have an office 
of engineers, an office of independent actuaries, 
an office of social work as well as an independ- 
ent Office of Education, and, as the Hoover 
Commission proposes, an office of medical care. 
Manifestly, if we do, the lawyers, too, will de- 
mand an agency of their own, rather than be- 
ing content, as in the past, with dominating 
the majority of public agencies! Perhaps it will 
be named the Office of Legal Direction, or per- 
haps simply General Counsels, Incorporated! 
Administrators have always been plagued by 
this problem. During the past year it has 
arisen, particularly in the field of public 
health, in acute form. Hence, our program 
planners have scheduled discussion to search 
for the bridge between policy and the profes- 
sions. 

Important as human resources are in the 
productivity of our national economy, our 
basic natural resources still must be utilized 
with a maximum of efficiency, and conserved. 
How can our natural resources—the land, the 
water, and the resources that lie within each 
—be harnessed together so that, with the least 
possible depletion, they shall contribute the 
maximum to our national income? These are 
the objectives of scores of federal, state, and 
local governmental agencies. How to marshal 
the efforts of these several agencies in a bal- 
anced development of our natural resources is 
the administrative problem. Hence, tomorrow 
morning we shall focus our attention on the 
problem of “One Land, Many Agencies.” 

Administrators are steadily concerned with 
the perfection of their techniques and pro- 
cesses. Today our concern is sharpened by in- 
vidious comparisons with private enterprise. 
The past few years have been years of high 
prosperity. And they have been years when, 
with private enterprise operating at a high 
level, there have been recurrent efforts to limit 
governmental activities. Prosperity, it has been 
said, demands that we reduce taxes, limit gov- 
ernment spending, curtail governmental ac- 
tivities! These have been the cries of advocates 
of unrestricted free enterprise since the found- 
ing of our republic. 

These cries have simply intensified the con- 


stant need to appraise the effectiveness of goy. 
ernment and the efforts of public administra. 
tors to improve their methods and develop this 
science. Tomorrow, three separate discussions 
are focused on these efforts. They will consider 
federal personnel administration, intergovern. 
mental fiscal relations, and standards as an 
aid to budgeting and management. On the fol. 
lowing day there will be a session on the co. 
ordination of field services. 

Throughout the three days’ discussions, | 
am sure you will sense the ferment of govern. 
mental reorganization. The conversion of a 
governmental structure mobilized for war to 
the needs of our complex postwar society, plus 
the insistence of expanding private enterprise 
for less, and more economical, government, 
has spurred on reorganization in the past 
twelve months. In federal government and 
state governments alike in 1948 and 1949 there 
is a continuation of the perennial effort to 
fashion our public institutions to the demands 
of an increasingly complex society. And while 
the cry is ever for efficiency, the demand is for 
institutions which are simultaneously respect- 
ful of the interests of special groups and trans. 
parent in their operations to all the people 
We start this morning with this theme of re. 
organization and we close our discussions on 
Sunday afternoon with the same theme. And 
this emphasis is justified by the number of 
reorganization programs now in process. 

This simple enumeration of the topics which 
are listed on our program may emphasize un- 
duly the current considerations of public ad- 
ministrators. If, in the spring of 1949, we look 
back over the preceding two decades, we see 
much more clearly the rapidly expanding re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of public ad. 
ministrators. Those decades stretch from the 
debacle of 1929 through a devastating depres- 
sion and a cataclysmic world war to the pres. 
ent. Those decades have seen the abandon- 
ment, not only here, but in every other demo- 
cratic country as well, of the Jeffersonian be- 
lief that that government governs best that 
governs least. As a people, we have decided in 
this country, as have the British in their land, 
the Canadians in theirs, and other democratic 
peoples in theirs, that we want our govern- 
ments—federal, state, and local—to provide 
many more services than we required in 1929. 
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In 1949, therefore, we are obliged, as a profes- 
sion, to consider whether we are equal to the 
challenge these decades have bequeathed us. 

Are we developing a breed of administrators 
equal to the demands of the positive and ex- 
tensive government which the American peo- 
ple have fashioned for themselves? The aver- 
age individual, when asked to define a circular 
stairway, rotates his finger in front of his face 
to convey the idea. So, many administrators, 
when asked about public administration, reply 
in terms of budgeting procedures and person- 
nel management. But mere knowledge of the 
techniques of the trade is not enough to meas- 
ure up to the responsibilities of today. The 
public administrator must possess, it seems to 
me, at least six separate characteristics or skills. 

First, he must have a creative, comprehen- 
sive, constructive, and disciplined curiosity. 
Louis Brownlow has described this essential 
trait as a “catholic curiosity.” Through such 
catholic and, I would add, insatiable and dis- 
ciplined curiosity, the administrator acquires 
essential knowledge of his organization and 
how it is doing. Honest, thoroughgoing, and 
continuous stocktaking of every activity of the 
department is more important to effective ad- 
ministration than the most detailed budget, 
the most meticulous staff procedures, or the 
most exacting civil service rules and regula- 
tions. 

Second, the administrator must be a leader. 
He is responsible for making effective the ef- 
forts of many other men and women. Whether 
they be slothful and inefficient or interested, 
imaginative, and willing to put forth effort 
depends, in principal part, upon his example 
and his stimulation. He must pull together the 
skills of the lawyers, the accountants, the psy- 
chiatrists, and the engineers, must make them 
understand and respect one another and fuse 
their respective contributions into successful 
teamwork. 

What does it take? Let me answer in Sir 
James Barrie’s words of the quality of charm 
in woman. In his book, What Every Woman 
Knows, he wrote, “If you have it, you don’t 
need to have anything else; and if you don’t 
have it, it doesn’t matter what else you have.” 
But we who are students of the science of ad- 
ministration, whether we be practioners or 
teachers, must determine the elements of 


. 


leadership, that we may build the capacity for 
leadership even while we pack our minds with 
the commandments of administration. 

Third, the public administrator must know 
how to get along with the political executives 
—the President, the governor, the mayor, or 
the county supervisor. He must know where 
he stands with them—and he must stand well. 
He must be able to command their backing for 
his proposals. And he must have the assurance 
of their support if pressure groups or an ad- 
verse press criticizes his department unjustly. 
With such security his position with the chief 
executive's satraps—the budget director, civil 
service commissioner, chief legal counsel, or 
executive assistant, whatever they may be 
called—is assured. If, however, he gets them 
down on him, his department—and the wel- 
fare of the people—will suffer. 

Fourth, the public administrator must pos- 
sess political know-how. No matter whether 
he came to his job from experience as a pro- 
fessional ball player or a county banker, from 
a school of public administration or a long 
apprenticeship in the public service, to suc- 
ceed he must demonstrate political know-how. 
He must, as the politicians say, be able to keep 
both ears to the ground. He must understand 
the legislators with whom he deals, and under- 
standing them, be able to do his job as his con- 
science dictates while commanding their re- 
spect. 

Every public administrator is responsible 
for translating a law into controls, services, or 
benefits for individuals. But a law seldom rep- 
resents the unanimous will of the people 
whom it will affect. The public administrator 
must translate into controls, services, or bene- 
fits laws that reflect the will of the majority, 
but which will meet inertia, and often resist- 
ance, on the part of many within the com- 
munity. And this inertia or resistance is never 
completely overcome. 

The public administrator continually op- 
erates within an area of conflict. Indeed, the 
upright public servant has been defined as a 
man or woman of average intelligence and 
good will who is maintained in a vertical po- 
sition by the application of opposing forces 
from different directions. To wend his way 
successfully between the Scylla of public reac- 
tion to expanding governmental activity and 
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the Charybdis of the needs of human beings, 
requires, as you ladies and gentlemen know 
full well, political know-how. 

Fifth, the administrator must know how to 
handle public relations. The development of 
a favorable public understanding is peculiarly 
the administrator's task. It can’t be delegated 
to some ex-newspaperman whose only ability 
is to write a press release. Nor can it be turned 
over to a glad-hander whose stories appeal to 
Rotarians, Legionnaires, and women’s clubs. 
Public relations involves much more. It will 
be fostered or injured by the morale of the de- 
partment’s employees. It includes relations 
with the press, the radio, the organized church 
groups, veterans groups, and labor groups. It 
requires the eating of poor lunches with the 
service clubs and the patient explanation of 
the department's policies to chamber of com- 
merce committees who can’t like them even if 
they are good. It is a continuing responsibility 
requiring an understanding of the taxpayers 
and their views and an ability to communicate 
in terms they understand. 

Finally, the administrator must have a dis- 
ciplined imagination. He must be able to con- 
jure up in his mind's eye the added services 
that his community needs and the plans for 
establishing these services. Unfortunately, the 
effect of bitter wrestling with legislative bodies 
and pressure groups slows many public admin- 
istrators down to the monotonous rhythms of 
unprovocative, workaday bureaucratic chores. 
They belong to that unimaginative army 
whose banner reads, “You tell me what to do 
and I'll do it.” They are the slot machines of 
the trade, refusing to perform until someone 
higher up inserts a coin of specific direction. 
Also—they are the problem children of public 
administration. 

A professional administrator will have a 
goal and a well charted course to reach it. He 
will, if he is a capable administrator, pick the 
brains of his staff in formulating that goal, 
and he will seek the suggestions of his advisory 
councils. But if he is worth his salt, he will 
claim for himself the right of formulating the 
program and policies of the department. No 
phase of his work is more complex. Think how 
infinitely more complex is the task of design- 
ing the policies that shall govern the selection 
of foster homes for Catholic and Protestant 


children alike than is that of operating a hard. 
ware store. Indeed, I have heard businessmen 
who came to Washington during the war de. 
clare that in government they were called 
upon to decide more complex policy questions 
each day than confronted them in business in 
a year. 

Together, these six skills make up required 
equipment of a public administrator. To. 
gether they constitute a high order of compe. 
tence. Their successful use requires intelli. 
gence and personal qualifications far greater 
than those required of even the most techni. 
cally trained staff member, or the majority of 
executives in private business. The man who 
possesses these skills is equipped for the com- 
plex and intricate assignment of public ad- 
ministration and is, indeed, a professional ad- 
ministrator. 

Every civilization rests on a set of promises 
The hopes and faith of people depend on these 
promises. People here and abroad place their 
hopes and faith today in such promises as the 
Four Freedoms and the Charter of the United 
Nations. Our people pin their hopes even more 
firmly on the promises of today’s politicians to 
provide minimum wages, farm price supports, 
rural electrification, good education, adequate 
housing, and social security. The last election 
made their hopes—even demands—unmistak- 
ably clear. The voters made it perfectly evi- 
dent that when the argument revolves around 
these essentials of modern-day living they 
don’t run a temperature over words like “bu- 
reaucracy” and “socialism.” 

On public administrators squarely rests the 
responsibility of translating these promises 
into reality. A look back over the two decades 
since 1929 poses for us not only a measure of 
this responsibility today, but a sobering ques- 
tion as to whether our skills and the science 
of public administration are equal to the trust 
the American people have placed upon us. 


The Reorganizaton of State Governments 


Chairman—John J. Corson, The Washington 
Post 


Participants—Charles R. Erdman, Jr., New 
Jersey Commissioner of Economic Develop- 
ment; Luther Gulick, Institute of Public 
Administration 
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Secretary—Barbara Stuhler, League of Women 
Voters of Minnesota 


Asummary and analysis of the reorganization 
movement of the last forty years indicates two 
types of change in state government: (1) by ex- 
pansion of activities, and (2) by addition of 
activities. Governmental reorganization is a 
necessary and recurring activity because of the 
inherent chaos found in adjustment to new 
functions which are not integrated at an early 
stage. The process of integration and design 
is involved in reorganization. 

Prior to reorganization the development of 
the executive branch in New Jersey was a strik- 
ing example of nonintegration. A peculiar 
political situation in the state had been re- 
sponsible for the placing of new functions in 
independent bodies under organization heads 
appointed by the legislature in joint sessions. 
Thus, the governor was deprived of his power 
of appointment. A hodge podge of 150 agen- 
cies grew up in the state government. 

Reorganization in New Jersey was initiated 
by the work of two commissions—one on con- 
stitutional revision and the other on reorgan- 
ization of the state government. Results to 
date would seem to indicate that a greater 
degree of efficiency has been effected. A rather 
interesting situation obtains because of the 
fixed policy of New Jersey to draw on citizen 
boards in policy formulation. Recommenda- 
tions of the reorganization commission that 
departments be headed by single adminis- 
trators were altered to allow the legislature to 
decree that a board may head a department 
and this board may then select the adminis- 
trator with the consent of the governor. Boards 
now head two of the fourteen reorganized de- 
partments. 

An interpretation of the reorganization 
movement in the light of experience shows 
that: (1) reorganization is made a continuing 
process by the changing functions of govern- 
ment; (2) each reorganization must be de- 
signed to fit the government with which it 
deals; (3) the reorganization movement is not 
committed to any single concept of the busi- 
ness of the state; (4) savings are a secondary 
objective but remain important as a sales 
feature; (5) the philosophy of effective admin- 
istrative management does not require a uni- 
fied rather than a pluralistic system; (6) the 


concept of the separation of powers is tem- 
pered by practical experience with administra- 
tion; and (7) the tactics of reorganization haye 
emphasized the following points: (a) reorgan- 
ization is both a constitutional and a legisla- 
tive problem, (b) the people should pass on 
general principles rather than on details, and 
(c) trends suggest that the initiation of the 
plans of reorganization should come from the 
governor although this practice has not pre- 
vailed in the past. 

Future reorganization studies should pay 
more attention to the interrelations of the 
executive and the legislature and to the condi- 
tions of administrative success. In this regard, 
a better understanding of the psychological 
effects of teamwork is required. 


The Bridge Between Policy and the Profes- 
sions 


Chairman—Charles 
State Library 


Participants—Donald Axelrod, New York 
State Executive Department, Division of the 
Budget; Howard M. Kline, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency; 
Norton E. Long, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity 


F. Gosnell, New York 


Secretary—Harold S. Saxe, Member, District 
of Columbia Bar 

The discussion centered about the nature 
and extent of government controls over the 
licensing and practice of professional groups 
and the extent of “independence” and admin- 
istrative powers these groups should have 
within the framework of government. 

Mr. Axelrod outlined the history of the re- 
lationship between government and the pro- 
fessions in terms of the experience of New 
York State where the development has strongly 
influenced the pattern in other states. Prior to 
1890 only the practice of law had been made 
subject to licensing by the state. Thereafter, 
however, the state was called upon to take part 
in the licensing of members of the following 
professions, among others: medicine (1890), 
veterinary medicine (1895), dentistry (1895), 
nursing (1903), optometry (1908), architecture 
(1915), surveying (1920). Currently attempts 
are being made to license psychologists, social 
workers, and statisticians. 
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The principal demand for some form of 
public regulation first came from the profes- 
sional groups themselves. Self-regulation 
through local private associations had proved 
ineffective in eliminating quacks and other 
persons regarded as undesirable practitioners. 
These professional groups desired a form of 
regulation which would leave them in control 
while providing governmental authority to en- 
force their determinations. They were success- 
ful in having this pattern generally adopted. 
The various professions are regulated by spe- 
cific legislative acts which set forth general 
standards for determining the area of the pro- 
fession, its entrance procedures and require- 
ments, what constitutes illegal practice, and 
the grounds for license revocation. But the ad- 
ministration of the act is left to a board ap- 
pointed from members of the profession con- 
cerned. 

Experience has demonstrated some serious 
defects in the operation of these licensing ar- 
rangements despite the improvement of stand- 
ards brought about by professional groups. 
The interest of these groups and the interest 
of the public have not necessarily proved to 
be the same. Consequently, admissions appear 
to be frequently unduly restricted. This was 
true in the nursing profession at a time when 
there was a great shortage of registered nurses. 
The standards used have dubious validity in a 
number of instances. The written examina- 
tions do not always reflect the progress made 
in the development of objective types of ques- 
tions nor have adequate checks been made to 
determine the reliability of the questions used. 
On the other hand, once admittance has been 
gained the reluctance to discipline fellow prac- 
titioners permits the minimum standards of 
performance to drop unreasonably low. When 
instituted, disciplinary procedures are com- 
plex and unduly protective of the individual 
as opposed to the public interest. Burdened by 
administrative details, professional boards 
have rarely participated in the planning of 
programs involving the professions. 

Mr. Axelrod felt improvement lay in the 
direction of centralizing a greater share of the 
responsibility in public officials. While the 
members of the profession should be encour- 
aged to form advisory boards to assist public 
officials in the formulation and the improve- 


ment of standards, the responsibility for con. 
ducting examinations and disciplinary hezr. 
ings and any other governmental programs 
involving the professions should be squarely 
lodged in public administrators. Any other 
course of action would imply a lack of faith in 
democratic processes and would result in abdi. 
cation of governmental responsibility. 

Mr. Kline emphasized the extent to which 
some professions have abused their power to 
restrict new competition. Certain California 
and Florida county medical boards have 
severely limited the admittance of new prac. 
titioners in spite of well known shortages. This 
“full employment characteristic” of profes. 
sional groups raises strong doubts whether 
they should determine the number of new ad. 
missions, though they ought to be called upon 
for assistance in setting minimum qualifica- 
tions to meet professional standards. Mr. Kline 
saw numerous uses for advisory committees, 
but he emphasized that they rarely present in- 
dependent points of view. Generally they are 
hand-picked by administrators in order to have 
a sympathetic sounding board. Mr. Kline also 
pointed out that the government in employ- 
ing large numbers of professional persons has 
been developing its own sets of standards 
which do not always correspond with those 
established for general practice. 

Mr. Long saw the problem as another in- 
stance of pressure groups seeking to use gov- 
ernment for their interests. He found it not 
shocking that doctors behave like bricklayers 
or bankers in protecting their economic posi- 
tion. Furthermore, there is a real question as 
to whether an administrative device could be 
developed which would permit the broad pub- 
lic interest to emerge in these questions. In the 
light of certain experiences in state and local 
government, Mr. Long thought it certainly 
could be questioned whether public officials 
generally are either better judges or more de- 
voted to the public interest than members of 
professional groups. 


Coordination of Economic Policy 

Chairman—Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Assist- 
ant Secretary, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce 

Participants—George L. Bach, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; Grover W. Ensley, 
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Technical Assistant to Senator Flanders, 
U. S. Senate; Bertram M. Gross, Council of 
Economic Advisers; Wesley McCune, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Winfield W. 
Riefler, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System; Frank A. Southard, Jr., Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; Harold Stein, 
Committee on Public Administration Cases 


Secretary—Morris Cohen, U. S. Department of 

Commerce 

The need for coordination of economic 
policy, increasingly stressed in recent times, 
was suggested as being in basic conflict with 
our traditional system of governmental checks 
and balances. While this time-honored prin- 
ciple is useful with respect to legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive functions, if economic pro- 
grams are not coordinated and effectuated we 
fail in government. 

What then can be done to prevent cancella- 
tion of government action and to avoid un- 
necessary interagency conflict? First, guarantee 
that all concerned are aware of what the others 
are doing. Second, by a committee system, iron 
out conflicts at the sub-Cabinet or Cabinet 
level. Then unsolved issues can be focused for 
presentation to the President for final execu- 
tive decision. 

Statutory devices for coordination of over- 
all economic policies are the Budget Bureau, 
which controls the purse strings, and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, who are the leading 
strings. In certain aspects of foreign economic 
policy, coordination is accomplished through 
the National Advisory Council. 

The current deficiency of the Council of 
Economic Advisers in coordinating economic 
policy in the executive branch can be over- 
come by using detailed and formal procedures 
developed by the Budget Bureau in executing 
the federal budget program. First, all federal 
agencies should receive information as to the 
economic targets which are to be establis ed 
by the council. Second, they should appear be- 
fore the council to present information bear- 
ing on the economic outlook and to submit 
and justify economic policies for the coming 
year. After hearings and review, recommenda- 
tions would be submitted to the President. 

The National Advisory Council was cited 
as a successful though special example of co- 
ordination of economic policy. This was at- 


tributed to (1) the establishment of the coun- 
cil by statute; (2) its small and homogeneous 
character; (3) attendance at almost all meet- 
ings by top policy officials concerned; and (4) 
the accurate and effective staff work which 
clearly defines the policy issues. 

The administration’s economic program 
presented to the Eighty-first Congress was cited 
as another example of coordination. While the 
Council of Economic Advisers was used as the 
central point of economic discussion, it was 
not used for political judgments; hence, the 
need for Cabinet consultation and final presen- 
tation and coordination by a Cabinet official, 
in this case, the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Such a program points up the inadequacy 
of economic factors alone in federal policy. 
Such policy includes political, social, and other 
considerations. The primary purpose of eco- 
nomic policy is to meet major national re- 
quirements which may imply contradictory 
policies. Accordingly, improved responsibility 
of the political parties as well as more adequate 
executive leadership will be necessary. 

Economic policy may have to be limited to 
changes in over-all fiscal policy, by raising or 
lowering of taxes and expenditures, since little 
else can be done to affect the level of employ- 
ment. In this view, coordination is of relatively 
minor importance. 

Among the unsolved problems of coordina- 
tion is the use of nongovernmental agencies. 
While there are a few examples, such as the 
Business Advisory Council of the Department 
of Commerce, it has so far been difficult to 
utilize them widely and effectively. 

Despite existing devices most of the day-to- 
day coordination will still be informal and 
ad hoc. 


Research on Human Relations in Adminis- 

tration 

Chairman—Rensis Likert, Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan 


Participants—Daniel Katz, Nathan Maccoby, 
and Everett Reimer, Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan; Alvin Zan- 
der, Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan; R. R. Zimmerman, 
Trundle Engineering Company; Wallace S. 
Sayre, Cornell University 
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Secretary—Quentin R. Verdier, NIPA Intern, 
U. S. Department of the Treasury 


Understanding human behavior is funda- 
mental to good administration. Many of the 
problems ordinarily subsumed under princi- 
ples of organization structure or administra- 
tive functioning are fundamentally matters of 
human motivation. The Institute for Social 
Research is doing basic research in scientific 
measurement of cause and effect relationships 
under grants from the Office of Naval Re- 
search. This data-oriented approach has been 
applied by the Survey Research Center to case 
studies of (1) group productivity of clerical 
workers in the home office of an insurance 
company; (2) factors related to high and low 
morale in a large public utility; and (3) group 
productivity of railroad maintenance section 
gangs. 

Findings suggest that first-line supervisors 
of high production work groups differ from 
those of low production groups in that they 
are less closely supervised themselves, are more 
employee-centered and less production-cen- 
tered, encourage employee participation in de- 
cision-making, and spend more time motivat- 
ing employees and less time in straight 
production work. Also, they show interest 
in how employees are getting along outside 
their jobs, explain rather than “bawl out” 
about mistakes, are receptive to suggestions, 
are reasonable in their expectations of em- 
ployees, and let them know when they do a 
good job. 

The relationship between morale and pro- 
ductivity is more complex than is commonly 
supposed. Approval of certain agency policies 
may be inversely related to productivity. How- 
ever, high morale is positively correlated to 
group pride, job variety and complexity, small- 
ness of work group, chance to use skills, and 
occupational prestige. Supervisors of high 
morale groups treat employees as humans, are 
reasonable in their expectations, welcome sug- 
gestions, “go to bat” for employees, allow them 
to do work which they can do best, and permit 
completion of tasks without interruption. 
Thus, high production and morale are best 
achieved when stimulation of the individual 
has been internalized through understanding 
and acceptance of group goals and tasks. 

Acceptance and application of findings are 


most effective when management participate 
in discovering their meaning and what can be 
done about them. Presentation of facts with. 
out documented recommendations stimulate; 
participants to plan self-motivating improve. 
ments. Participation by lower levels is com. 
parable to democratic action in which the citi. 
zen makes his own decisions and motivates 
himself. 

Experiments by the Research Center fo; 
Group Dynamics in resistance to change have 
shown that behavior which tends to protect 
the individual from having to make real or 
imagined adjustments takes many forms. Re. 
sistance can be expected if the nature of the 
change is not made clear, if there are conflict. 
ing pressures, if the person has no voice in the 
decision, or if the change is one affecting rela- 
tions with others. 

How can the administrator avoid some of 
the losses caused by such resistance? He can 
encourage its free expression to discover and 
minimize its causes and promote release of 
pressures. He can develop two-way communi- 
cation and group discussion to improve un- 
derstanding and participation in decisions. 
People who must make a change will act more 
readily on information which they themselves 
gather. Resistance is also lessened by present- 
ing changes to a heterogeneous group removed 
from the work environment. 

These techniques of human relations are 
part of the new scientific approach to some 
problems of administrative management. 


One Land, Many Agencies: Management of 
Natural Resources Development 


Chairman—C. Girard Davidson, Assistant Sec- 
retary, U. S. Department of the Interior 


Participants—Gordon R. Clapp, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Marion Clawson, Bureau 
of Land Management, U. S. Department of 
the Interior; R. R. Renne, Montana State 
College; John Short, Division of Resources 
and Development of the State of Missouri; 
Gilbert F. White, Haverford College 


Secretary—Lyle E. Craine, U. S. Department 
of the Interior 
Increasing concern with the adequacy of 
the nation’s resource base for the support of 
our expanding domestic economy and our 
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foreign policy makes more urgent than ever 
the management problems of natural resources 
development. Forms of organization and ad- 
ministrative practices appropriate to an earlier 
period in national development are strained 
by today’s demands for government action in 
this field. 

Discussion focused around two principal 
problems: (1) whether a regional or area basis 
is the best way to achieve resources develop- 
ment, and (2) the kind of administrative or- 
ganization best designed for administering 
resource development programs. In general, 
the panel agreed that a much greater degree of 
integration is required in the natural resources 
development programs of the federal govern- 
ment and that the regional focus is important 
to achieving such integration. There was con- 
siderable difference of opinion, however, as to 
what constitutes an appropriate region. Mr. 
Short pointed out the logic of the river basin 
for water resources development, but declared 
the river basin less compelling for soil con- 
servation and forestry and minerals develop- 
ment work. Mr. Clapp spoke of the psychologi- 
cal region—the area to which people attach 
their loyalty. It was pointed out that in Mr. 
Clapp’s sense the Missouri Basin is divided 
into at least two large regions. The panel 
seemed content with findings of the National 
Resources Planning Board report, Regional 
Factors in National Planning and Develop- 
ment, which concluded, in effect, that there 
can be no neat boundaries marking out exact 
regions, but that there are, instead, natural 
regional centers from which different factors 
affect varying distances with varying degrees 
of influence. 

Although there was general acceptance of 
the need for the regional integration of the 
resources development activities of the federal 
government, there was little unanimity on the 
administrative organization best designed to 
achieve regional integration. The two repre- 
sentatives from the Missouri Basin favored the 
present admittedly loose organization arrange- 
ment of a regional interagency committee over 
a more integrated single federal agency such as 
a valley authority. Dr. Clawson agreed that 
such an interagency committee could serve for 
the early general planning necessary in river 
basin development, but he declared it inade- 


quate for developing a coordinated program 
of specific action. He felt that national pro- 
grams had rapidly reached the point in their 
development which called for closely inte- 
grated direction. Dr. White supported Dr. 
Clawson’s view by pointing out that federal 
projects now under construction or proposed 
for construction in the near future represent 
a greater public investment than all projects 
heretofore developed by the federal govern- 
ment. He went on to suggest, because of the 
greater importance of integrated development 
for water than for all other resources, a plan 
which would unify all water development in 
a single federal agency with decentralized ad- 
ministration on the basis of river basin regions. 
Such a plan was equally unacceptable to the 
Missouri Basin representatives. Dr. Renne de- 
scribed the people’s apprehension as to valley 
authorities, or any other form of centralizing 
federal authority, as founded in the fear that 
such central authority would determine the 
pattern of water use in the basin. Valley au- 
thority opponents and proponents alike agreed 
that the lack of informed public opinion was 
responsible for many false concepts in the val- 
ley authority issue. It was also generally agreed 
that whether regional integration was effected 
through valley authorities or by coordinating 
committees, strengthening the facilities in the 
Executive Office of the President for coordina- 
tion of resources programs is imperative. 


Operating Relationships in Federal Person- 
nel Administration 


Chairman—Wiiliam W. Parsons, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Treasury 


Participants—Joseph A. Connor, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Chicago; Fordyce W. 
Luikart, U.S. Civil Service Commission; 
Richard M. Paget, Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget; T. Roy Reid, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture; Charles B. Stauffacher, U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget 


Secretaries—Edward F. Preston and Alfred A. 
Munroe, U.S. Department of the Treasury 
The Hoover Commission has recommended 

a substantial decentralization of personnel ad- 

ministration from the Civil Service Commis- 

sion to the executive departments and agen- 
cies. The panel discussed the administrative 
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arrangements and operating relationships 
which would exist if the proposed decentraliza- 
tion were effected. It appeared from the dis- 
cussion that the five key problems in decen- 
tralization will be the determination of the 
organizational structure to effect the proposed 
delegation of authority; the staffing of this or- 
ganization; the division of the operating job 
among the Civil Service Commission, agency 
personnel offices, and line administrators; the 
development of standards; and the develop- 
ment of techniques of inspection. 

The Hoever Commission recommended that 
the organizational structure of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and agency personnel offices 
be revised to emphasize the constructive as- 
pects of personnal work, as well as the regu- 
latory aspects. Both the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and agency personnel offices would in- 
clude divisions of standards and inspections, 
management planning and review, informa- 
tion service, and administrative services. The 
report also recommended that the personnel 
function be effectively related to management. 
The director of personnel in each agency 
would be an important member of the top 
management staff. 

Because of wartime pressures, budgetary 
necessities, and the constructive program of 
decentralization undertaken by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, there has already been a con- 
siderable trend toward decentralization of per- 
sonnel activities. In some agencies, this tend- 
ency has progressed so far that no drastic 
changes would be required if the Hoover 
recommendations were to be put into effect. 
In other agencies, field officials have been 
given so little authority in personnel matters 
that they will need training before they can 
handle the responsibility that will be given 
them under a decentralization program. This 
need for training is often due to the fact that 
all authority within the agency has been cen- 
tralized, and it suggests that the decentraliza- 
tion of authority over personnel will be a 
meaningless gesture unless the budgetary and 
other management controls which the field 
organization needs to do its job are also dele- 
gated. 

The Civil Service Commission will face a 
serious staffing problem if it is to take on 
management functions in addition to the reg- 


ulatory functions now exercised. It must find 
or recruit and train personnel administrator 
who will be able to carry out the new func. 
tions. Since the commission will have the 
power to withdraw the authority which has 
been delegated, if its standards are not met, it 
cannot avoid the responsibility for the proper 
staffing of the agency personnel offices as well 
as its own organization. 

A division of the operating job among the 
commission, agency personnel offices, and line 
administrators is essential. The present system 
is not satisfactory, particularly in regard to 
examination and recruitment. At present, an 
applicant for employment does not know for 
whom he will work, what he will do, or where 
he will be asked to live. The need for the de. 
centralization of the examining process has 
been recognized and in some instances action 
has already been taken. Examinations for posi- 
tions common to several departments or agen- 
cies may well continue to be centralized. 

Standards which the agency must observe in 
exercising the delegated authority will be pre. 
scribed by the Civil Service Commission. If 
these are violated, the commission may exert 
sanctions, even to the extent of restricting or 
revoking delegated authority. Because of the 
commission’s enforcement of standards and 
because the agency personnel people to whom 
authority is to be given will be as concerned 
with merit as those who presently exercise this 
authority, the merit system will not be affected 
by the decentralization program. The requi- 
sites of a merit system are knowledge and con- 
science and these have never been centralized. 

An inspection program would be carried on 
by the commission to enforce conformity with 
the standards which it establishes. The com- 
mission now inspects to insure that civil serv- 
ice laws and regulations are observed. This 
type of regulation would be broadened to en- 
compass additional areas in which the inspec- 
tor could assist the agency in meeting its per- 
sonnel management problems. 


Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations 

Chairman—John A. Perkins, University of 
Michigan 

Participants—George E. Bean, City Manager, 
Pontiac, Michigan; Roy Blough, University 
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of Chicago; I. M. Labovitz, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget; John W. Manning, Kentucky 
State Commissioner of Finance 


Secretary—Betsy Shannon Patterson, Institute 

of Government, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

The tangle of national, state, and local in- 
terests which constitutes the problem of inter- 
governmental fiscal relations may obscure but 
does not modify the right of the taxpayer to 
expect a unified, adequate program of public 
service supported by a like fiscal program. 

Some of the tests usually applied to fiscal 
programs—adequacy of financing of services 
and convenience in paying taxes due—might 
be met by a single tax, federally administered. 
The attainment of other possible goals—maxi- 
mum state and local self-government and low 
costs of government—would involve a return 
to practices of fifty or a hundred years ago. The 
problem of minimizing administrative costs 
could probably be solved fairly simply. How- 
ever, the pursuit of any of these goals to the 
point of satisfaction brings dissatisfaction in 
relation to other goals, especially if the se- 
lected goal is a less meaningful one. For exam- 
ple, the cost of fiscal administration is not of 
ereat concern to many persons not dealing 
directly with it. 

Tax competition and duplication exist (1) 
between states and the federal government, 
(2) between different states, and (3) between 
the states and local governments. Tax coordi- 
nation has not been achieved even in that rare 
instance when a fresh start was being made and 
relatively no vested interests were involved— 
the return of governmental units in 1933 to 
the liquor tax field. 

Separating tax sources has been proposed 
but is not practicable. The federal govern- 
ment can partially effect it by self-restraint; 
however, the wisdom of that unit’s withdraw- 
ing from such easily and efficiently collected 
revenue sources as the excises on gasoline, 
liquor, and tobacco may be doubtful, adminis- 
tratively speaking, particularly since informa- 
tion garnered by federal tax collectors is 
invaluable to collectors of other units occupy- 
ing the same tax field. Without amending the 
Constitution it would be difficult to persuade 
the several states to withdraw from certain tax 
areas except by bribing. It has been suggested 
that such bribing is hardly worth what it costs. 


The larger the unit, the less competition be- 
tween it and other units. Larger units also find 
it easier to get information needed to enforce 
collection. Because of lack of uniformity in 
resources in different areas and because larger 
units can with greater ease and more nearly 
equitable results find and collect moneys, there 
has arisen the phenomenon of grants-in-aid. 

The grant-in-aid is a method of financing a 
designated governmental service through in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. The definition 
is intended to exclude contract arrangements 
for reimbursable services, which are not char- 
acteristic of grants. A federal grant to states or 
localities is designed to assure country-wide 
performance of a service and, above the mini- 
mum level of performance, to permit deliber- 
ate variations in quantity or quality of service. 

The advantages of grants over direct federal 
operation are apparent (1) in areas where the 
federal government is constitutionally pro- 
hibited, (2) where there is need for geographi- 
cal adaptation or variation of the service, e.g., 
in public health, (3) where states and local 
governments have strong basic experience in 
the service to be performed or in one closely 
related, e.g., public assistance, or, more re- 
cently, water pollution abatement, and (4) 
where the service would be hard to separate 
from state and local governments not merely 
because they have had related experience but 
because close, personal operation in the lo- 
cality is needed, e.g., in child welfare services. 

Grants may have adverse effects on state 
budgetary control where agencies receiving 
money may play the central control agencies 
against each other. These effects could be 
minimized by strengthening budgetary con- 
trol, causing the money to be passed through 
the state treasurer’s office. Such provision is 
made in most grant-in-aid laws. State budg- 
etary review could be strengthened also by an 
exchange of information between federal and 
state budget offices. 

It has been recommended that grantors 
move toward broad functional grants (e.g., 
for public health) and away from piecemeal 
grants (e.g., specified sums for tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, malaria control, vital statis- 
tics, nursing, etc.). 

Grants have been opposed on principle by 
those who feel that responsible government is 
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to be obtained by placing responsibility on 
local governments and who favor broadening 
of the tax base rather than extension of grants 
and other subventions from larger units to 
local governments. 

They have been opposed on specific grounds 
of the administrative problems arising from 
federal-to-state monetary transfers and trans- 
fers between states and local units which are, 
in effect, the same. The principal items of dif- 
ficulty are (1) reporting and communications, 
(2) advances and reimbursement, (3) coercion, 
and (4) standards. At times these problems are 
so acute that there are some grants certain 
units “wouldn't touch with a ten-foot pole.” 

Difficulties in reporting result from the fact 
that many state accounting and budget sys- 
tems do not adequately reflect mixed sources 
of income and do not consider all available 
funds—either from ignorance and indifference 
or from a desire to wrest more money from an 
unwitting legislature. It has happened that 
federal moneys have actually provided state 
agencies with more money than they could 
spend wisely or intelligently. In circumventing 
central budgetary control mutually sympa- 
thetic officials in the granting and receiving 
agencies defeat democratic responsibility. Too 
few states require one agency to handle all 
funds, and the information necessary for budg- 
eting in the state must be collected from a 
number of federal agencies. Better communi- 
cation between federal and state agencies 
could be effected by channeling all funds 
through one office at each level. 

Under existing federal laws, states partici- 
pating in certain programs have to advance 
their share of the cost before the service has 
been rendered. This practice is in many states 
prohibited by law. Even where that is not true 
the state, which is the unit less able to pay, 
often finds itself advancing money in one year 
and waiting for reimbursement until the next 
year, when by law the funds must go into the 
general fund; the participating state agency 
thus loses funds not expended in the fiscal year 
for which they are appropriated. A striking ex- 
ample of this appears in veterans’ education 
under the G. I. Bill, for which the federal gov- 
ernment reimburses the states. Often states 
have been forced to reduce service near the 
end of the fiscal period or to violate state law 


by indulging in deficit accounting. The ver. 
eran sufiers, and the congressional intent js 
thwarted. In some instances the General Ac. 
counting Office has permitted piecemeal ad. 
vances to states in dire straits, particularly 
when the program serves state as well as federa| 
interests, e.g., forest fire-fighting. 

The possibility of coercion is inherent in the 
nature of grants. Frequently the recipient of 
granted moneys feels coerced to contribute its 
share to get the money available—with out. 
stretched hands it disclaims its need and desire 
for the services. 

Recipients constantly complain of the rigid. 
ity of standards of performance imposed from 
above. Something resembling adequate ma- 
chinery has been used in the federal govern. 
ment to supervise spending of moneys by states, 
but in state governments there has not been 
adequate supervision of the administration of 
state subventions to local units. There are 
cries of “interfering with home rule” if states 
try to impose standards; however, a city spokes- 
man has said, “We are willing to accept stand- 
ards provided they are carefully worked out 

. cooperatively.” Would there be greater 
insistence on state standards if state and local 
taxation were as heavy as federal taxation? 

It is impossible to work out by formula eq- 
uitable local sharing of state-collected taxes. 
When a little time has passed it develops that 
money is being sent, according to the formula, 
to units that do not need it while other units 
are in sore need. It is said that in one state 
[Michigan] twelve to fifteen million dollars a 
year is wasted (unwisely used) because of a 
sharing formula embedded in the constitution. 


Government as an Employer 


Chairman—Eldon L. Johnson, University of 
Oregon 


Participants—Harry L. Case, Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Edward L. Cushman, Wayne 
University; Edward J. Felker, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission; Charles W. Terry, Ala- 
bama State Personnel Department; Arnold 
S. Zander, American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees 


Secretary—Elizabeth Secrest, Loyalty Review 
Board 


Basically the same human relations causes 
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of dissatisfaction exist in public and private 
employment. Some special aspects of public 
employment are: (1) lack of interest in unions 
by management, and indifference of white col- 
lar workers to unions; (2) the tendency of un- 
ion members with experience in private indus- 
try to carry over into public employment the 
contract idea and other union policies not yet 
acceptable in the new setting; (3) the attitude 
of public administrators in attempting to find 
legal reasons for not dealing with unions in- 
stead of attempting to discover means em- 
ployed in private industry of attaining ad- 
mittedly desirable ends; (4) lack of continuity 
and consistency in government policy due to 
rapid turnover in administrative personnel at 
local and state levels; (5) greater likelihood of 
aggressive union activity in areas where gov- 
ernment has entered the industrial field; and 
6) special conditions which limit public em- 
ployment, such as security, loyalty, and politi- 
cal activity. Some employee groups have im- 
posed their own no-strike limitations. 

The panel agreed, however, that similarities 
between public and private employment are 
more important than the special aspects of 
each. 

With minor conflicts of interest, employees 
and employers have the same aims, particu- 
larly in accomplishing a job. Fulfillment of 
these common aims depends upon the law- 
making branch of government, responsible for 
the creation of “good will,” perhaps more 
often achieved at the national level than at the 
local level. One of the difficult problems in 
public employment is not the attitude of man- 
agement but rather the limitations on man- 
agement—hence the need for employee organi- 
zations to carry on collective bargaining not 
with an immediate employer, but directly with 
Congress. 

Panel members associated with the federal 
government described how, through carefully 
planned personnel management, the role of 
the employee organizations was limited to han- 
dling grievances or to discussing matters of 
efficiency in management. Other panel mem- 
bers took issue, stating that union leadership 
is lacking if the scope of union activity is not 
broadened to include legislative reform, pro- 
gram planning, and general policy formula- 
tion. The panel discussed the means of attain- 


ing active employee consent in management. 
Brief illustrations were given from the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and one state government, including 
reference to employee-management councils. 

On the unresolved question of employee par- 
ticipation, two members maintained that the 
same results could be obtained from unor- 
ganized as from organized employees. Other 
members maintained that it was impossible 
to tap employee resources without organiza- 
tion. One member stated that the effect of un- 
ion activity was so pronounced that he could 
predict accurately the state of working condi- 
tions in any one area from the age of the un- 
ion. 


Standards as an Aid to Budgeting and Man- 
agement 


Chairman—William E. Fowler, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Participants—Herbert A. Simon, Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology; Jack Simons, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Federal 
Security Agency, Baltimore; Hirst Sutton, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


Secretary—Eckhard Bennewitz, U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget 

In recent years administrators have become 
more conscious of the importance of stand- 
ards as basic tools for sound budgeting and 
management. Standards have become the 
springboard for the planning and execution 
of programs, for appraising performance and 
program results, and for determining over-all 
stafling requirements. 

Of major interest to the panel were two 
types of qualitative standards—program stand- 
ards concerned with measures of program ob- 
jectives and performance standards concerned 
with measures of manpower and/or costs. 
Those standards are established at each organi- 
zation level and related to the over-all objec- 
tives of the organization. The existence of 
standards provides a basis for sound policy de- 
cisions and makes possible the identification 
of problems which the legislature has a right 
to examine and modify regarding the kind 
and level of service to be rendered. In deter- 
mining standards, certain non-quantitative or 
intangible factors must be considered; qualita- 
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tive aspects of program and work should not be 
disregarded since they affect the quantitative 
measure. 

Standards are the key to effective manage- 
ment in the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Management joins performance 
and program standards into a framework for 
a six-month work plan. This work plan speci- 
fies a schedule of operations, indicating where 
the work load will be performed. Weekly and 
monthly summary reports keep management 
informed and enable management to appraise 
the results in terms of the objectives. For 
budget purposes, another report is prepared 
emphasizing production rate data. 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance has also been one of the pioneers in 
another development in the use of standards 
—performance standards for individual em- 
ployees. Individual standards that incorporate 
the qualitative and quantitative aspects of a 
job have been prepared for over 500 jobs cov- 
ering 9,000 of 11,000 employees. This is an 
area of special interest to the personnel field. 

One of the most far-reaching developments 
in federal standards in recent years is the es- 
tablishment of staffing guides for a number of 
common administrative services by the Bureau 
of the Budget, as the result of a congressional 
mandate. Guides have already been set for the 
personnel, payroll, and voucher examination 
activities and applied in the 1950 budget. The 
results have been very gratifying: (1) savings 
of $18 million; (2) a closer scrutiny of agency 
budget requirements in the area of common 
services, long a neglected field; (3) the elimina- 
tion of some inefficient practices and intro- 
duction of standardized procedures wherever 
possible; (4) the establishment of closer rela- 
tionship between budget and management 
staffs; and (5) emphasis on the need for work 
measurement and the value of workload and 
production rate budgets. 


Organization for U. S. Participation in In- 

ternational Programs 

Chairman—Charles S. Ascher, Brooklyn Col- 
lege 

Partici pants—Harlan Cleveland, Economic Co- 


operation Administration; William O. Hall, 
U. S. Department of State; Charles E. Mills, 


U. S. Department of State; Alvin Roseman, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget; Howland H. 
Sargeant, U. S. Department of State; Wal. 
ter R. Sharp, College of the City of New 
York; Francis O. Wilcox, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee 


Secretary—Lowell R. Eklund, Department of 
the Army 

The panel hung its coat of consideration 
on the peg of assumption that the Hoover 
Commission’s conclusions are destined to be. 
come future statutory realities. With forty-six 
of the government's fifty-nine major agencies 
involved in foreign affairs, the crying need for 
the coordination of their activities in this field 
is manifest. Only through such coordination 
can United States representatives in interna. 
tional bodies negotiate with assurance and 
consistency—those desirable conditions which 
have frequently been absent from the diplo- 
matic scene where the United States has been 
a party. 

Ways and means of effecting this coordina- 
tion consumed the major portion of the panel's 
program. Numerous problems were posed, but 
few were resolved. 

The committee system as the sole means of 
coordination was generally attacked. Commit- 
tees, permanent and ad hoc, have sprung up 
like Topsys throughout government, with lit- 
tle if any high level control. Although results 
in some areas such as international finance 
have been notable, they are, unfortunately, the 
exceptions. 

The Bureau of the Budget, although in a 
position to exert conducive influence and guid- 
ance, was not considered the primary agency 
to coordinate interdepartmental relations in 
areas of foreign policy determination. This re- 
sponsibility, it was generally concluded, lay 
with the State Department in its statutory role 
as the presidential “arm” in foreign affairs. Al- 
though many other agencies participate di- 
rectly in foreign programs and negotiations, 
it was pointed out that their activities in this 
area are limited to substantive matters peculiar 
to their functions, while State’s responsibilities 
include those of establishing means and pro- 
cedures of conducting foreign relations. In the 
past, these procedures have been geared to the 
simple pattern of bilateral negotiation now 
made obsolete by political, economic, and geo- 
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phical conditions requiring complex mullti- 
lateral arrangements. 

The panel anticipated improvement in pres- 
ent-day inadequacies of control methods 
through State Department reorganization as 
proposed by the commission whereby (1) an 
Assistant Secretary, Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, “would be the channel of communica- 
tion and point of coordination on interdepart- 
mental relations ...in the foreign affairs 
field”; (2) an Assistant Secretary, International 
Organization Affairs, would be in charge of 
relationships with international organizations; 
and (3) an Assistant Secretary, Congressional 
Affairs, would contribute greatly to the en- 
lightenment of Congress and to the improve- 
ment of departmental relations with that body 
whose information channels are normally lim- 
ited to committee hearings, newspapers, or 
annual reports, these last usually too volumi- 
nous to be effective. 

In the composition of national delegations, 
continuity of membership, members capable 
of the general approach, and congressional rep- 
resentation were considered the primary ob- 
jectives. The healthy skepticism of members of 
Congress during negotiations and their sup- 
port in the forum thereafter give them singu- 
larly effective roles on the diplomatic scene. 

It was concluded that adequate organiza- 
tion is vital to an optimum foreign policy pro- 
gram and that the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations offer the earliest prospects for 
amelioration of the present situation. 


Training for Administrative Responsibilities 
Chairman—James M. Mitchell, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission 


Participants—Lyman S. Moore, City Manager, 
Portland, Maine; William J. Ronan, New 
York University; James R. Watson, National 
Civil Service League; Joseph E. Winslow, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget 


Secretary—Milton J. Esman, U. S. Civil Service 

Commission 

Apart from subject matter knowledge, pub- 
lic officials are looking for the following quali- 
ties among junior administrative recruits: (1) 
ability to read, write, speak, and reason clearly 
and effectively; (2) an appreciation of the art 
of politics, a genuine respect for its role in 


democratic government, and an understanding 
of the relationship of administration to poli- 
tics; (3) ability to make decisions and to time 
them intelligently; (4) a personal sense of re- 
sponsibility to the public; (5) skill in the prag- 
matic application of the principles of organiza- 
tion and management to complex situations in 
public life; (6) an appreciation of personnel 
administration as a means of developing active 
cooperation among employees; (7) ability to 
deal effectively with others; and the (8) emo- 
tional stability essential to executive success. 
Such students as William E. Henry and Bur- 
leigh Gardner have recently developed excel- 
lent insights into executive personality. 

As measured by the performance of recent 
graduates, university training in public ad- 
ministration can be improved in several ways. 
Junior recruits often fail to appreciate the ob- 
stacles in established organizations to the early 
fulfillment of the advanced ideas which have 
been emphasized in their public administra- 
tion classes. Lacking both patience and hu- 
mility, they are less eager to learn the prag- 
matic side of administration than to fit the 
facts of life into preconceived patterns. Fre- 
quently their level of expectation is too high, 
both for promotion and for major creative ac- 
tivity early in their careers. These attitudes 
often lead to serious disillusionment which 
imposes on conscientious supervisers a pro- 
longed and delicate counseling task until the 
recruit has developed a more mature adjust- 
ment to his new role. 

Teachers of administration may be creating 
too many disciples in their own image. The 
academic personality is individualistic, hostile 
to discipline, searching more often for internal 
consistency than for practical compromises. 
The dimension of time lacks the urgency in a 
classroom which it acquires in administrative 
situations. Since administration is a group 
process, administrators must learn how to func- 
tion effectively in organizations. Present class- 
room techniques seldom provide the proper 
environment for cooperative work, nor do they 
afford opportunities for the student to learn, 
by experience, how to cope with group situa- 
tions and how to accept authority. Administra- 
tive training should contain enough “realism” 
to develop valid perspectives on administra- 
tive problems without stifling enthusiasm. 
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Most public administrators are not trained 
in administration. They learn professional 
subject matter in college and pick up adminis- 
trative skill by practical experience later in 
their careers without systematic training in 
the principles and techniques of management. 
There is great need for the extension of admin- 
istrative training to subject matter specialists. 
The universities should require this training 
and place it under the direction of specialists 
in administration who understand the broader 
implications of the administrative process. In 
many of our universities where technicians in 
public health, education, social work, and 
other fields are teaching courses in adminis- 
tration in their own departments, they are pre- 
senting often a somewhat narrow, biased, and 
parochial version of public administration. 

Effective teaching of public administration 
requires that the subject be dramatized. The 
raw materials of government are readily adapt- 
able to interesting presentation. To train them- 
selves to convey the drama in administration, 
all university instructors in this field should 
have active experience as administrators. Fac- 
ulty members should be granted sabbatical pe- 
riods to work in federal, state, or local agencies. 
Both the universities and the public agencies 
would benefit from this arrangement. Prob- 
lems of administration can be brought closer 
to students by first-hand contacts with leading 
practitioners, many of whom would be pleased 
by invitations to discuss their operating prob- 
lems and experiences in university classes and 
seminars. 

Universities, with help from the government 
or private foundations, should develop con- 
ference programs for higher level administra- 
tors. At these informal sessions the administra- 
tors could get away from their official routines, 
survey the deeper implications of their pro- 
grams and techniques, and exchange experi- 
ences with colleagues from other governmental 
agencies, private businesses, labor unions, and 
farm organizations. These programs should be 

carefully planned by university authorities 
and conducted by faculty members who are 
specially qualified to relate individual admin- 
istrative problems to the major issues of pub- 
lic policy. Universities, with their established 
library and faculty resources, afford an excel- 
lent, relaxed atmosphere for high level con- 


ference programs. The various governmen, 
jurisdictions must first cooperate by authori, 
ing the detailing of higher administrators t, 
universities for advanced training. 


Coordination of Field Services 
Chairman—Earl Latham, Amherst College 


Participants—Luther E. Ellis, Veterans Admin. 
istration; James W. Fesler, University oj 
North Carolina; Chester B. Lund, Federal 
Security Agency; Byron Mitchell, U. S. Bu. 
reau of the Budget, Dallas, Texas 


Secretary—W. H. Ziehl, U. S. Department of 
the Treasury 

The chairman set the keynote when he char. 
acterized the public administration approach 
to date as largely concerned with the “front 
office,” with the 10 per cent of the government 
personnel in Washington as contrasted with 
the go per cent in the field. 

The Hoover Commission reports were used 
to illustrate the tendency to use the front of. 
fice method of curing agency ills. Those using 
this approach espouse the philosophic organi. 
zation-reorganization method of solution. B\ 
providing the agency heads with “generalist” 
powers and staffs departmental integration of 
the field services, decentralization of authority, 
and federal-state-local cooperation can be ac- 
complished. By correcting Washington com- 
plexities and lack of integration, field coordi- 
nation will be effected because the “bulk of 
field problems mirror problems of Washing: 
ton.” Those using this approach would not 
concentrate, for example, on bringing about 
coextensive area or regional boundaries, but 
on having area generalists rather than area 
specialists coordinate programs so that they 
make sense when they hit the people. In gen- 
eral they favor “trickle down” rather than 
“bubble up” techniques. 

The opponents of this method dubbed it as 
“autocratic,” “the old school,” and reorganiza- 
tion and reshuffling “just for the fun of it.” 
They would substitute a new frame of refer- 
ence, focusing on obtaining sustained coopera- 
tion and the articulation of administrative 
components in relation to the purpose they 
serve. They would begin with studies at the 
local level, recognizing the lack of facts at ei- 
ther the Washington or regional levels. They 
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would utilize clinical research techniques at 
the working levels akin to those of industrial 
research. The sustained cooperation resulting 
would then be between offices, divisions, and 
agencies engaged in related programs at the 
local level. The needs felt locally would then 
bubble up, or at times spurt, to higher offices 
to correct policy or legislative needs. These 
grass roots data would be substituted for the 
“pulls and hauls” that create the confusion 
now experienced by the field offices. 

The discussion was enlivened further by 
the apparently opposite methods by which the 
Veterans Administration and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency have recently elected to coordi- 
nate their field services. The VA recentralized 
from a branch office organization to one where 
several hundred regions, centers, hospitals, and 
other offices now report directly to Washing- 
ton. FSA consolidated its thirty-seven regional 
offices into ten and is decentralizing authority 
to these regions. It was explained that VA ac- 
tion was taken because the now abolished 
branch offices had begun to disregard central 
office procedures and the public and local or- 
ganizations had become dissatisfied with the 
service being rendered them. The FSA believes 
that by consolidating its regions it can better 
serve the public and conduct a more efficient 
operation. Differing with both these views is 
the one that coordination can be achieved only 
at the local level. 


Reorganization of the Federal Government 


Chairman—Wayne Coy, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission 


Particitpants—John D. Millett, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Don K. Price, Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House 


Secretary—David Baral, U. S. Department of 

the Navy 

Considerable progress in improving the or- 
ganization and administration of the federal 
government has been made since 1937, when 
the Report of the President's Committee on 
Administrative Management was issued. How- 
ever, this is an area which requires continuous 
attention, and the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission provide the impetus for 
a new large-scale effort to make further im- 
provements. How such improvements can best 


be achieved—what approach will yield the 
most effective results—were the main questions 
before the panel. The answers were ap- 
proached from two points of view of (1) gen- 
eral management at the departmental level, 
and (2) management at the President's level. 

At the departmental level perhaps the great- 
est challenge and opportunity at present is 
that of making departmental leadership more 
vigorous and effective. The Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations for strengthening de- 
partmental management would go a long way 
toward facilitating such a development. The 
staff assistants to the department head can of 
course play an important role in achieving this 
end. Four specific areas which require particu- 
lar attention in order to strengthen depart- 
mental leadership were mentioned. 

First, prevent the development of hostility 
between the department head and his bureau 
chiefs. The principal responsibility here lies 
with the department head and his staff assist- 
ants. They must always bear in mind and stress 
the importance of cooperation. They should 
also insure that bureau chiefs have the oppor- 
tunity to see the department head fairly regu- 
larly and have no reason to develop feelings of 
isolation. 

Second, make program planning at the de- 
partmental level more effective. A greater 
amount of looking ahead, anticipating needs, 
and preparing for them will lead to more effec- 
tive departmental leadership. Related to this 
is the need to understand the national pro- 
gram as a whole and the part the department 
plays therein, in order to minimize the possi- 
bilities of conflict and secure greater coopera- 
tion among departments. 

Third, capitalize on the new tool recently 
introduced by the Bureau of the Budget of 
establishing ceiling or target figures for de- 
partmental budgets. This device makes it more 
important than ever that the department head 
pay careful attention to program and budget 
planning to insure that the budget represents 
the best possible program within the limit es- 
tablished by the President. Implicit in the 
device is the assumption that the President's 
ceiling figure will require a certain amount of 
pruning at the departmental level that might 
otherwise not take place. 
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Fourth, put greater emphasis on improving 
departmental relations with Congress. It is 
not enough to have congressional liaison of- 
ficers for this purpose. To be effective this job 
requires the personal attention of the depart- 
ment head and his principal assistant secre- 
taries. One weakness in the past has been that 
department heads and their principal assist- 
ant secretaries have not had a sufficiently de- 
tailed knowledge of departmental operations 
and programs, and have therefore been unable 
to answer the questions of interested congress- 
men. This situation needs to be remedied. 

From the point of view of the Office of the 
President, one of the most important contribu- 
tions of the Hoover Commission has been the 
clarification of the role of the President and 
his relationship to the remainder of the execu- 
tive branch. Strengthening of the Office of the 
President, as recommended by the commis- 
sion, will undoubtedly result in greater effec- 
tiveness and greater economy in the opera- 
tions of the executive branch. Three points 
received particular emphasis. 

First, the President should be given perma- 
nent authority to reorganize the executive 
branch, as well as his own office. Included in 
this authority should be the power to create 
interdepartmental boards and committees, to 
determine their functions and organization 
framework, and to appoint their members. 
This authority should be as little restricted as 
possible. In drawing up reorganization plans 
the principal consideration should be the func- 
tions of the agencies involved; the number 
and the size of the agencies should be a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Department heads should be given similar 
authority to reorganize their departments by 
administrative order. They should also be 
given authority to transfer funds within the 
departments. 


Second, the Office of the President should 
play a larger role in guiding the formulation 
of new policies. Only major policy matter; 
should be involved. This would mark a Major 
new development, and would require the 
strengthening of the President's staff. 

Third, there is need to strengthen the man. 
agement arms of the President and to conduc 
a vigorous management improvement pro. 
gram in the executive branch. 

The following six-point plan was outlined 
for carrying out the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission: (1) enactment of legisla. 
tion giving the President permanent authority 
to reorganize the executive branch; (2) action 
by the President to start the reorganization of 
his office; (3) development of reorganization 
plans for the executive branch and getting the 
reorganization under way; (4) carrying for. 
ward the management improvement program 
of the Bureau of the Budget; (5) strengthen. 
ing departmental management; and  (f) 
strengthening personnel management. 

The discussion from the floor raised some 
interesting questions. One speaker expressed 
the view that the measures described were in- 
adequate—“mere tinkering” he called them. 
He felt the basic need to be constitutional re- 
form which would tie the executive and legis- 
lative branches more closely together along 
the lines of the British system. The consensus 
seemed to be that the constitutional problem 
was outside the terms of reference of the 
Hoover Commission; in any event, the “ad- 
ministrative tinkering” was an important con- 
tribution to greater effectiveness in the execu- 
tive branch. Finally, the general discussion 
brought out that the value of these recom- 
mended changes would be measured not pri- 
marily in terms of dollars saved, but rather in 
terms of greater and more effective service. 
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News of the Society 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration held its annual conference at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, March 11-13, 1949. The registra- 
tion was 608, the largest number registered at 
an annual meeting of the Society. 

General sessions were held Friday and Satur- 
day mornings and Sunday afternoon. Several 
simultaneous sessions were held Friday and 
Saturday afternoons and Sunday morning. 
Summaries of these sessions, prepared by their 
secretaries, appear on the pages immediately 
preceding this section of the Review. 

The membership meeting adopted an 
amendment to the constitution which increases 
the size of the Council from fourteen to 
twenty members and the number of Junior 
Council members from two to three. 

Newly elected officers and Council members 
of the Society are: 


President—Roscoe C. Martin, director, Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of 
Alabama 


Vice President—John E. Burton, director, 
budget division, State of New York 


Council Members—Betty Lou Bidwell, student, 
University of Michigan 


G. Homer Durham, director, Institute of 
Government, University of Utah 

Arthur S. Flemming, president, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University 

Fred K. Hoehler, director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of Illinois 

Eldon L. Johnson, dean, College of Liberal 
Arts and Graduate School, University of 
Oregon 

John W. Lederle, director of curriculum, 
Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

Byron Price, assistant secretary general for 
administrative and financial services, 
United Nations 


Joseph W. Rupley, chief field representative, 
U. S. Bureau of the Budget, San Francisco 

M. L. Wilson, director of extension work, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The President and the Vice President are 
elected for a period of one year; five new mem- 
bers of the Council, G. Homer Durham, Ar- 
thur S. Flemming, Fred K. Hoehler, Byron 
Price, and M. L. Wilson, for three years, 
through 1951 or until the next annual meet- 
ing thereafter may be held; two new members 
of the Council, Eldon L. Johnson and John 
W. Lederle, for two years, through 1950 or un- 
til the next annual meeting thereafter may be 
held; and two new members of the Council, 
Betty Lou Bidwell and Joseph W. Rupley, for 
one year, through 1949 or until the next an- 
nual meeting thereafter may be held. John J. 
Corson as past president automatically be- 
comes a member of the Council. 


The Editorial Board for 1949 is as follows: 


Editor-in-Chief—Fritz Morstein Marx, U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget 


Board Members—Lynton K. Caldwell, professor 
of government, Maxwell School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 
Lee S. Greene, director, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Tennessee 

William O. Hall, budget officer, U. S. De- 
partment of State 

Richard O. Niehoff, deputy director, Public 
and Technical Information Service, U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Robert F. Steadman, contro'ler, State of 
Michigan 

John A. Vieg, professor of government, 
Pomona College and Claremont Gradu- 
ate School 

Donald H. Webster, director, Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, 
University of Washington 


The Council adopted a budget estimate for 
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the year 1949 in the amount of $26,200. In 
order to meet this budget estimate the Public 
Administration Clearing House has again 
made a subvention to the Society in the 
amount of $2,400. In order to meet this esti- 
mate the Council also authorized the expendi- 
ture from accumulated surplus of the Society 
of not to exceed $1,500. 

The Council voted to increase the dues for 
senior members of the Society and the rate for 
subscribers to the Review from $5.00 to $6.00, 
effective July 1, 1949. No member's dues will 
be raised within the year for which they have 
been paid. The action to increase dues was 
taken following extended discussion in both 
the membership and the Council meetings. 
Printing and other operating costs have risen 
markedly during the past several years. In or- 
der to meet current expenditures from current 
revenues at the $5.00 dues rate, it is estimated 
that the Society would need to have a member- 
ship of at least 6,000. The membership at De- 
cember 31, 1948, was 3,915; the net gain in 
membership during 1948 was 576. 

The Council authorized the Secretary-Treas- 
urer to shorten the period for carrying mem- 
bers and subscribers delinquent in payment of 
dues so that they will receive only one copy of 
Public Administration Review following the 
expiration of their memberships or subscrip- 
tions. It has been the practice to send two 
copies of the Review following expiration of 
memberships or subscriptions. 

The next annual Conference of the Society 
was fixed for Washington, D. C., in March, 
1950. The Council is aware of the desirability 
of holding annual meetings elsewhere, but it 
was the consensus that no other city can ex- 
pect to draw as large an attendance as Wash- 
ington. There was discussion in both the mem- 
bership and the Council meetings of the 
possibility of holding regional conferences in 
addition to the annual conference. The Coun- 
cil urged that every effort be made to hold re- 
gional conferences during 1949. 

It was not possible to arrange any regional 
meetings during 1948, but as a service to mem- 
bers the conference programs of three other 
organizations that devoted part or all of their 
meetings to public administration were dis- 
tributed to Society members located in the 
areas where these meetings were held. The pro- 


gram of the First Annual Government Man. 
agement Conference sponsored by the Pacific 
Coast Federal Regional Council, held in San 
Francisco, November 18-19, 1948, was sent to 
all West Coast members of the Society; the 
program of the Second Annual Meeting of 
the Western Political Science Association, held 
in Denver, November 26-27, 1948, went to all 
members of the Society in Western states; and 
the program of the Annual Round Table Con. 
ference of the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago, December 9-11, 1948, 
was sent to all members in the Chicago area. 

There was ful! discussion in the member. 
ship meeting of the policy of the Society re- 
garding the appointment of committees and 
the adoption of resolutions. The membership 
meeting referred the question to the Council 
for consideration. The Council, after due con- 
sideration, agreed upon the following state- 
ment of policy: 

“The primary purpose of the Society is to 
promote the interchange of information in the 
field of public administration. To this end its 
conferences and its publication are available 
for the discussion of administrative matters 
relating to all types of governmental agencies 
and all subject-matter fields within the general 
field of public administration. At its local, 
state, regional, and national conferences gov- 
ernmental officials, students of public admin- 
istration, and other interested persons meet to 
exchange experiences and views. By this con- 
tinuous process of interchange a closer rela- 
tionship between theory and practice is en- 
couraged to the advantage of both. By this 
process there is also fostered a better under- 
standing of relations among the various highly 
specialized fields of governmental activity and 
the various increasingly interdependent gov- 
ernmental jurisdictions. 

“The Society regards the objective inter- 
change of information and the nonpartisan 
discussion of problems of administration to be 
its unique functions. They are links that unite 
persons from a variety of occupations, official 
specialties, and governmental! jurisdictions. 

“In promoting its primary interest of keep- 
ing open the channels of communication the 
Society discourages activities that would dero- 
gate from that purpose. One such activity 
would be the adoption of resolutions on pub- 
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lic or controversial issues. One of the tradi- 
tions of the Society is that it shall not become 
a pressure group. It does not presume, there- 
fore, to speak for the profession of public ad- 
ministration. Its members are, of course, free 
to discuss the administrative implications of 
all public issues in national and chapter meet- 
ings. The pages of the Review are also open 
to such discussions. The Society appoints no 
committees that can speak for or bind it on 
substantive matters and as a Society it adopts 
no resolutions on such matters. It asks its chap- 
ters also to refrain from the official advocacy 
of particular solutions to public questions.” 

The Council also agreed that the following 
provision should be included in the draft 
chapter constitution that is supplied to groups 
in process of establishing chapters: 

“Article I, section 3. Official advocacy of par- 
ticular solutions to public questions is not in 
accordance with the policy of the Society.” 

At the membership meeting John Gaus read 
a statement of appreciation of the work and 
accomplishments of William A. Jump as pub- 
lic administrator. Mr. Jump, who retired from 
his position of director of finance and budget 
officer of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on November 30, 1948, after forty-two years of 
service in the department, died on January 22, 
1949. 

Howard K. Hyde, a member of the staff of 
the United States Maritime Commission, pre- 
sented the Society with a gavel made from the 
“Washington Elm.” George Washington 
planted this tree in 1798 when he built his 
brick house a little to the north of the Capitol. 
it recently succumbed to old age and was re- 
moved in June, 1948, from the East lawn area 
of the United States Capitol Grounds. 

The Council adopted a vote of thanks to 
Don K. Price for his work in developing and 
carrying through the program of the confer- 
ence. 

At the membership meeting Louis Brown- 
low expressed for himself and all the members 
of the Society gratitude for the work of John 
J. Corson as President of the Society. The 
Council also expressed appreciation of the 
work of Mr. Corson. 

At the membership meeting Leonard D. 
White expressed on behalf of the Society ap- 
preciation to Rowland Egger for his leader- 


ship and work during the past two years as 
Editor-in-Chief of the Review. The Council 
also expressed appreciation of Mr. Egger’s con- 
tribution. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending December 31, 1948, showed 
a total enrollment of 3,915. New members and 
library or agency subscribers during the year 
numbered 1,079; the number resigning or 
dropped for nonpayment of dues was 503 (69 
subscribers); the net gain therefore was 576. 

Of the losses during the year, 40 per cent had 
been on the rolls one year, 20 per cent two 
years, and 40 per cent three or more years. 

Of the net membership gain of 576, 291 (50 
per cent) were regular or sustaining members, 
g6 (17 per cent) were junior members, and 
189 (33 per cent) library or agency subscribers. 
Sustaining members decreased from 51 to 48. 
As in previous years, gains in membership re- 
sulted primarily from nominations of new 
members by old and from the work of the 
chapters. 

Since its establishment, the enrollment fig- 
ures of the Society have been: 


Enrollments 





Year Resigned 
Ending or Net 
Dec.31 Total New Dropped Increase 
1940 1209 
1941 1927 832 114 718 
1942 2052 563 438 125, 
1943 2055 493 49° 3 
1944 2125 443 373 7° 
1945 2500 «= 653 278 375 
1946 2901 724 323 401 
1947 3339 896 458 438 
1948 3915 1079 503 576 


Of the 3,915 enrollments as of December 31, 
1948, 2,437 were senior members, 553 junior 
members, 48 sustaining members, and 877 
subscribers. 

As of March 2, 1949, the Society had 225, 
members or subscribers located in the follow- 
ing countries or territories outside of the con- 
tinental United States: Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Bri- 
tain, Greece, Hungary, Israel, India, Italy, 
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Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Philippine Islands, Poland, Romania, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, U.S.S.R., Union 
of South Africa, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yu- 
goslavia. 

The net gain in chapters of the Society dur- 
ing 1948 was 13. Fourteen new chapters were 
established; 1 old chapter ceased to exist. The 
number of chapters at the end of the year was 
43, of which 11 were university chapters. 

During the year the President of the Society 
visited 10 chapters, addressing the member- 
ship and conferring with officers and members 
on ways of furthering chapter interests. He 
continued the monthly letter to chapter pres- 
idents in which he reported chapter progress 
and general Society news of interest to chap- 
ters. The Secretary-Treasurer visited nearly 
half of the chapters during the year to ac- 
quaint herself with chapter affairs and to learn 
of ways in which the secretariat of the Society 
might better serve the chapters. 

One of the most successful features of the 
annual conference this year, as last, was the 
dinner and evening session for Chapter repre- 
sentatives, Council members, and members of 
the headquarters secretariat. More than 40 per- 
sons attended, 25 of them official representa- 
tives of their chapters. The meeting provided 
an opportunity to get acquainted and to learn 

of the kinds of meetings and other activities 
that the chapters carry on and the factors that 
make for success in these activities. 


Chapters as of December 31, 1948, were as 
follows (year of establishment in parentheses): 


Alabama (1941) 
California 
Sacramento (1940) 
San Francisco Bay Area (1941) 
Southern California (1940) 
University of California (Berkeley, 1947) 
University of California (Los Angeles, 1947) 
University of Southern California (1947) 
Colorado 
Boulder (1948) 
Denver (1948) 
Connecticut (1946) 
Washington, D. C. (1940) 
Georgia (1948) 
Athens, Greece (1948) 


Hawaii (1948) 
Illinois 
Chicago (1940) 
Roosevelt College (1947) 
University of Chicago (1947) 
University of Illinois (1948) 
Indiana University (1947) 
Kentucky (1946) 
New Orleans (1948) 
Maryland (1948) 
Massachusetts (1941) 
Michigan 
Detroit (1948) 
University of Michigan (1947) 
Minnesota (1940) 
New Jersey (1947) 
New York 
Capital District (1944) 
New York Metropolitan (1940) 
Syracuse University (1947) 
University of North Carolina (1948) 
Cleveland (1948) 
Oregon (1945) 
Philadelphia Regional (1947) 
Puerto Rico (1946) 
University of Puerto Rico (1947) 
Tennessee (1947) 
Dallas (1948) 
Utah (1941) 
Charlottesville-Albemarle (1948) 
Washington State (1947) 
Wisconsin 
Madison (1946) 
Milwaukee (1948) 


In 1948 the Review carried 25, articles and 
18 essay-reviews; the numbers in 1947 were 25, 
and 14. Subject matter included local, state, 
regional, national, international, and compar- 
ative administration, the administration of 
occupied territory, problems of personnel ad- 
ministration, budgeting, and planning, civil- 
military relations, and preparation for the 
public service. 

The Editorial Board met twice during the 
year, at the time of the annual conference and 
in a full-day session in Washington, D. C., 
November 20. Public Administration Clearing 
House paid the travel and other costs of hold- 
ing the second session. The most extended 
discussion was of the perennial problem of 
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how to encourage more contributions from op- 
erating officials, particularly those engaged in 
state and loca! administration. 

The Vermont Printing Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, continued to print the Review 
in 1948. The cost of printing and distributing 
the Review in 1948 was $6,031.70; in 1947 the 
cost was $4,802.62. Some of the increase in cost 
was due to the larger number of copies printed 
and the slightly increased number of pages 
(g18 in 1948; g01 in 1947). A large part of the 
increase, however, resulted from higher print- 
ing costs. Costs of printing generally rose dur- 
ing the year, and beginning with the second 
issue of 1948 the rate schedule for the Review 
was raised. It is believed that the charges of 
The Vermont Printing Company compare fa- 
vorably with those of other firms doing com- 
parable work. 

The income of the Society in 1948 was $22,- 
160.16 and disbursements were $23,479.42, cre- 
ating a deficit as of December 31, 1948 of 
$1,319.26 which was met out of accumulated 
surplus. The Council in approving the budget 
for 1948 authorized the expenditure of up to 
$1,500 from accumulated surplus. Surplus as 
of December 31, 1948, was $9,009.66. Income 
received during 1948 which was applicable to 
1949 Operations amounted to $8,807.75. Total 
surplus and deferred income at the end of the 
year thus was $17,817.41. These balances were 
held in cash, of which approximately three- 
fifths was on deposit in savings accounts and 
two-fifths on deposit in a commercial account. 


CHAPTER NEWS 
Alabama 


The Alabama Chapter held its fall meeting 
in Montgomery on December 17. Sixty mem- 
bers and friends of the chapter heard Austin 
H. MacCormick, executive director of the Os- 
borne Association, speak on “The Problem of 
Prison Reform in Alabama.” Mr. MacCor- 
mick has been making a survey of the state 
prison system for an unofficial investigating 
committee. The meeting was a joint session 
of the chapter and the recently reconstituted 
Montgomery council for the coordination of 
federal and state agencies. Charles Terry, 
state personnel director, is president of both 


groups. 


On April 29 the chapter had a luncheon 
meeting at the Admiral Semmes Hotel in 
Mobile. The chief speaker was John J. Cor- 
son, Washington Post executive and immediate 
past president of ASPA, who spoke on “Some 
Reflections of an Ex-Bureaucrat.” 


California—San Francisco Bay Area and Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) 

A joint meeting of these chapters was held 
in the San Francisco City Hall on February 
18. Forty-four persons heard a panel discus- 
sion of the improvement of administrative 
forms and procedures, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Floyd A. Cave of San Fran- 
cisco State College. Participating in the dis- 
cussion were W. L. Waterhouse, supervisory 
general, Auditor’s Office of the Controller of 
San Francisco; Jerome Farrell, analyst, Or- 
ganization and Methods Section, Veterans’ 
Administration; Dave Lewis, administrative 
assistant to the mayor of San Francisco; J. A. 
Burkman, assistant director of Education, Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Education; and 
W. Allen, chief assistant assessor, San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Bay Area Chapter council announced 
the appointment of Stanley Scott, Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, as Secretary-Treasurer to succeed John 
R. McKinley, who has gone into private em- 
ployment. 


California—University of California (Los 
Angeles) 

At its organizational meeting for the spring 
semester, February 23, the chapter elected the 
following officers: President—Judith Jamison, 
public administration analyst, Bureau of Gov- 
mental Research; Vice President—Joe H. 
Bindley; Secretary-Treasurer—Roberta Field; 
Board of Directors—Herbert Motkin. Morton 
Kroll continues as a board member since he 
was elected for a one-year term last fall. Dr. 
Winston W. Crouch is faculty sponsor. At 
this meeting Richard Bigger, formerly with 
the TVA and U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
spoke on “Opportunities in Government for 
College Graduates in Social Sciences.” 

The chapter sponsored a panel discussion 
on April 13 to hear Floyd Wohlwend of the 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, STATEMENT OF 
INCOME, DISBURSEMENTS, AND 
BALANCE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1948 


Earned Income: 
Membership and Sub- 


scriptions 

Senior Members = $11,281.25, 
Junior Members 1,405.50 
Sustaining Members = 491.25 
Subscriptions 3,907.50 

Total $17,085.50 
Sales of Journal 514.76 
Sales of Reprints 142.81 


Journal Advertising 452.47 
Miscellaneous Income 410.67 
Conference Income 1,153.95 
Subvention from 

Public Adminis- 

tration Clearing 

House 2,400.00 


Total Earned Income $22,160.16 


Disbursements: 


General Operations 
Personal Services $10,462.20 


Telephone and Tele- 

graph 289.86 
Stationery and Sup- 

plies 884.96 
Postage and Express 79.80 
Mailing Charges 627.76 
Printing and Mime- 

ographing 303.60 
Annual Charges and 

Other Services 439-98 
Accounting Service 540.00 
Conference Expense 1,390.29 
Travel Expense 663.15 
Advertising 


Building Service Fee 966.12 


Total $17,447-72 


Public Administration Review 


Commissions $ 132.25 
Postage and Express 128.75 
Mailing Charges 93-80 
Printing 5»398.42 
Reprints 278.48 

Total $ 6,031.70 


Total Disbursements $23,479.42 


Deficit $ 1,319.26 








Balance Carried Forward January 1, 
1948 $10,328.92 

Excess of Disbursements over Earned 
Income, 1948 





1,319.26 
Balance at December 31, 1948 $ 9,009.66 
Deferred Income (dues paid in 

1948 applicable to 1949) 8,807.7: 


ae BY) 


Total Balance and Deferred Income $17,817.) 


Represented by: 


Cash in Banks $17,713.81 
Petty Cash Fund 25.00 
Accounts Receivable 70.00 
Clearing Account 8.60 





Total Cash and Receivables $17,817.41 
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Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
and L. B. Travers of the Los Angeles Board 
of Education discuss recruitment opportuni- 
ties, scope of operation, and administrative 
problems of public and private administra- 
tion. 

The second field trip of the semester for 
chapter members and guests was a visit to the 
Los Angeles Police Academy on April 19. 
Special attention was given to the training of 
police recruits and the in-service training pro- 
gram of the department. 

The chapter began publication of a news 
jetter, the ASPA Grapevine of UCLA in 
March. 


Colorado—Boulder 


Newly elected officers of the chapter are: 
President—Roland Mayne, student, University 
of Colorado; Vice President—Q. R. Dungan, 
assistant chief, program control, Bureau of 
Reclamation; Directors—Leo C. Riethmayer, 
Department of Political Science, University of 
Colorado; Jack London, county clerk and re- 
corder, Boulder County; and Richard Carli, 
student, University of Colorado. 


Colorado—Denver 


At its meeting January 19 the chapter 
elected the following officers: President—Hugh 
R. Catherwood, city budget director; Vice 
President—William Williams, state planning 
director; Secretary-Treasurer—Troy R. West- 
meyer, acting director, Department of Gov- 
ernment Management, University of Colo- 
rado; Advisory Council—C. L. Edwards, 
regional director, Civil Service Commission; 
Ray Kimball, research director, Colorado Pub- 
lic Expenditures Council; Edward Lawver, 
director, Welfare Department, Arapahoe 
County; Joseph Paulson, graduate fellow, De- 
partment of Government Management; Mrs. 
Farrell Walrath, Merit System Council; and 
Wallace Vawter, regional director, U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

The following panel discussed “Improving 
Colorado’s Legislative Process’: Claude Blake, 
attorney and former state senator; John F. 
Healy, attorney and chief of enforcement, 
State Revenue Department and former mem- 
ber of the State Assembly; Henry W. Toll, at- 


torney and former state senator. Dr. A. B. May 
of the University of Denver was mediator. 


District of Columbia 


At a meeting February 15 Arthur Flem- 
ming, president of Ohio Wesleyan University 
and member of the Hoover Commission, dis- 
cussed the “Work and Recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission.” 

A dinner meeting was held April 13. Mr. 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, former chairman, Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, discussed “Prob- 
lems of Organization in the Field of National 
Security—What Changes are Needed in the Na- 
tional Security Act.” His talk was followed by 
a panel discussion by Charles Stauffacher, as- 
sistant director in charge of administrative 
management, U. S. Bureau of the Budget, and 
Marx Leva, Special Assistant to Secretary of 
National Defense. 


Illinois—Chicago 

At its annual business meeting April 12, the 
chapter elected the following officers: President 
—Kendall I. Lingle, Citizens Civil Service 
League; Vice President—George H. Watson, 
Department of Political Science, Roosevelt 
Coilege; Secretary—Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., di- 
rector, Illinois Public Aid Commission. Fol- 
lowing the business session Carl L. Gardiner, 
executive director, Chicago Plan Commission, 
gave an illustrated talk on the proposed Chi- 
cago civic center. Some fifty persons were in at- 
tendance. 


illinois—Roosevelt College 


Officers of the Roosevelt College Chapter of 
the Society are: President—Seymour N. Okner; 
Vice President—Henry Roepken; Secretary— 
Albert Johnson; Directors—Lawrence Ganek, 
Seymour Golub, George H. Watson, and Rob- 
ert W. Siebenschuh. 


Illinois—University of Chicago 

The chapter has held monthly luncheon 
meetings during the year at the University 
Quadrangle Club. Approximately thirty-five 
members have attended each luncheon. These 
sessions have facilitated student-faculty rela- 
tionships and provided an opportunity to meet 
new people informally. Speakers have included 
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John J. Corson, who spoke on “The Essential 
Personality Characteristics of the Public Ad- 
ministrator,” Herbert Emmerich, who dis- 
cussed “The Administration of the State De- 
partment,” and Leonard D. White, who spoke 
on “Strikes in the Civil Service.” A joint session 
was held with the Graduate Political Science 
Club in April to hear William A. Robson on 
“Nationalization in Great Britain.” 


Illinois—University of Illinois 

The University of Illinois Chapter has se- 
lected the following officers for the present 
term: President—Robert H. Bauer, student; 
Secretary—Leonard M. Lappe, student. 


Kentucky 


At the dinner meeting held January 18 at 
the Faculty Club, University of Kentucky, 
Gladys Kammerer, associate professor of po- 
litical science, and a member of the Council of 
ASPA, talked on “Administrative Services of 
the United State Congress.” 

The subject of the February 15 meeting was 
the organization and responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Economic Security. Garnett John- 
son, executive assistant, represented Vego E. 
Barnes, commissioner of the department, in 
leading the discussion. 

On April 26, the chapter held a joint dinner 
meeting with the Kentucky chapter of the 
American Academy of Social Sciences with 150 
persons in attendance. Governor Earle Clem- 
ents acted as moderator for the panel discus- 
sion of “Personnel Administration in Kentucky 
State Government.” Panel members included 
V. E. Barnes, commissioner of economic secu- 
rity; Emerson Beauchamp, former director of 
the Division of Personnel and present commis- 
sioner of rural highways; John W. Manning, 
commissioner of finance; and Ray Moss, Senate 
minority leader, Kentucky State Legislature. 
Dr. Manning outlined the present personnel 
setup of the state government and listed the 
functions of the Division of Personnel. Gover- 
nor Clements followed with a commentary on 
the effect on personnel administration of the 
$5,000 salary limitation in the Kentucky Con- 
stitution and a discussion of the constitutional 
amendment on this subject which is scheduled 
to be presented to the voters in November. The 


panel discussion covered such topics as: What 
is a merit system? What is the political signif. 
cance of a merit system? Is a retirement plan 
possible without a merit system? 

Mark Frishe, of the Department of Eco. 
nomic Security, has replaced Mrs. Alva Clutts 
as Secretary-Treasurer of the chapter. 


Maryland 


The third regular dinner meeting of the 
1948-49 program year was held January 18 with 
fifty-six persons present. V. O. Key, Jr., pro- 
fessor of political science, The Johns Hopkins 
University, was moderator of a panel discus. 
sion of grants-in-aid. W. Brooke Graves, Legis. 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
pointed out the present anomalous situation in 
which states with the least need get the most 
aid. He suggested a federal commission on in. 
tergovernmental relations to deal continu- 
ously with administrative aspects of intergov- 
ernmental relations. Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., 
state superintendent of schools for Maryland, 
described the state plan to equalize the distri- 
bution of funds for education among localities. 
He stressed that the federal government should 
be a collecting agency, not a guard over the ac- 
tions of others. Judge Thomas J. Waxter, of 
the Baltimore Public Welfare Department, 
stated his belief that positive leadership had 
come and must continue to come from Wash- 
ington since cities and states had failed to take 
action to meet many of their problems. 

Seventy-two persons attended the meeting on 
February g at which Paul F. Douglass, presi- 
dent of American University, spoke on “Exec- 
utive Leadership in Government.” The job of 
a public servant is a thankless one; prestige is 
lacking and the executive is constantly beset 
by such problems as frustration from lack of a 
sense of personal accomplishment; craving for 
appreciation; sense of insecurity; pressures 
from above, below, and the sides; instability of 
tenure; and inadequate pay at the top execu- 
tive level. The problem of the performance 
and behavior of the permanent public servant 
must be solved by studying the individual in 
government as he is related to the lines of com- 
munication; the frustrations, aspirations, etc., 
of public servants; and the tasks to be per- 
formed in the public service to discover how 
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they can meet the desire of officials for achieve- 
ment. 

At the meeting of March 16, fifty-eight per- 
sons heard a discussion of “Checking the 
Loyalty of Governmental Employees.” Wil- 
liam Semons of the Regional Loyalty Board 
was chairman. Frank B. Ober, who headed the 
Commission on Subversive Activities ap- 
pointed by Governor Lane, described the back- 
ground of this committee and summarized the 
two major sections of the bill resulting there- 
from: (a) sedition, which in general is handled 
like any other violation of the law; and (b) 
loyalty, which deals with the problem of sub- 
versives. No general screening is provided; in- 
stead, employees certify under oath to their 
loyalty. No person may be fired from the public 
service on a suspicion of disloyalty; there must 
be evidence indicating that the person is sub- 
versive. There is a right to a hearing by the 
employing authority and a right to judicial re- 
view. Seth Richardson, chairman of the federal 
Loyalty Review Board, traced the steps in fed- 
eral loyalty investigations and presented statis- 
tics of results. The program has made govern- 
ment employees sharply aware that their 
employer is interested that they steer clear of 
disloyal activities and persons. 

The chapter is also holding monthly round 
table discussions. On January 27 Elizabeth A. 
Mulholland, personnel officer, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, and Eldon E. 
Sweezy, training officer, CAA, discussed “Effi- 
ciency Ratings for Government Employees. 
On February 24 William P. Mallard, FSA, led 
a discussion of “How Supervisors Can Get 
Employees to Make Methods Improvements.” 


Massachusetts 

The chapter held a joint dinner session with 
the Federal Personnel Council of Boston 
March 22 in connection with the Second New 
England Federal Personnel Management Con- 
ference. 

On April 1, William A. Robson, professor 
public administration, University of London, 


addressed the chapter on “Trends in Local 


Government in England.” 


Michigan—University of Michigan 
At the social seminar January 3, James W. 
Fesler of the University of North Carolina 


spoke on “Administrative Coordination.” He 


,pointed out that we should organize and re- 


organize for administration by primary func- 
tions. There will always be left-over areas of 
work which will have to be coordinated on a 
secondary level. 

On January 6 the chapter entertained Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, executive director, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, at an in- 
formal coffee hour. 

At the social seminar February 9, George E. 
Bean, city manager of Pontiac, Michigan, dis- 
cussed some of his current management prob- 
lems, particularly in relation to personnel. 

At the March evening meeting three grad- 
uates of the University program in public ad- 
ministration discussed as a panel the value of 
training for public administration: I. Harding 
Hughes, assistant to the city planner, Flint, 
Michigan; John F. Ryan, personnel assistant, 
Wayne County Civil Service Commission; and 
Paul H. Wileden, financial research analyst, 
Division of the Budget, State of Michigan. Pro- 
fessor C. Ferrel Heady acted as moderator. 

Newly elected officers of the chapter are: 
President—Reuben Sternfeld; Vice President— 
Ethel M. Case; Secretary—Eleonora V. Eckert: 
Treasurer—Robert D. Krause. 


Minnesota 


At its meeting February 7 the chapter elected 


the following officers: President—William 
Anderson, professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Vice President—N. J. 
Oganovic, deputy regional director, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Louis C. Dorweiler, Jr., director of research, 
Legislative Research Committee; Board of Di- 
rectors—Victor Christgau, director, Division of 
Employment and Security, State of Minnesota; 
Harry Fiterman, tax consultant, Minneapolis; 
Barbara Stuhler, Minnesota League of Women 
Voters. These board members serve with the 
following two members elected at the January, 
1948 meeting: Harold Henderson, executive 
director, Minnesota Institute of Governmental 
Research; Orville Peterson, attorney for the 
Minnesota League of Municipalities. 
Following the business meeting William An- 
derson discussed the research project in inter- 
governmental relations at the University of 
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Minnesota. Certain general propositions are al- 
ready apparent. Most important is the tend- 
ency to consider human welfare the primary 
function of government. Closely allied is the 
importance of human relations in governmen- 
tal activities. The old concept of separate po- 
litical entities—national, state, and federal 
governments—performing distinct governmen- 
tal functions is passing. Political boundaries 
have become less important. Political officials 
are on the sidelines and professional people, 
interested in developing and carrying out pro- 
grams cutting across all units of government, 
are running the show. 


New Jersey 


At a meeting January 27, some sixty persons 
heard Alvin Burger, director of research, New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, and John 
Corson, circulation manager, The Washington 
Post, discuss “Political and Administrative Im- 
plications of the Trend toward Centraliza- 
tion.” 


New York—Capital District 


The January meeting of the chapter was de- 
voted to a discussion of “Work Simplification 
and Employee Suggestion Systems.” Speakers 
were David W. Utz, representative, Standard 
Register Company; Clifford Shoro, former 
chairman of the New York State Merit Award 
Board; and John DeGraff, counsel of the New 
York State Civil Service Employees Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting on February 8 heard a discus- 
sion on “Ascertaining Public Opinion and In- 
fluence of Public Opinion on Departmental 
Policies and Programs” by Clayton Seagears, 
director of conservation education, Conserva- 
tion Department; Van M. Parshall, hearing 
examiner, Public Service Commission; J. Gor- 
don Crowe, director, Division of Education, 
Youth Commission; George Cooper, produc- 
tion manager, Statistical Tabulating Com- 
pany. Harry F. Smith, Jr., director of person- 
nel, Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance, was moderator. 

The meeting March 10 was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “Understanding the Human Ele- 
ments of Administration.” Speakers were: 
James M. Porter, Jr., associate professor of psy- 


chology, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: 
Mary G. Krone, chairman, New York State 
Personnel Council; Winthrop P. Stevens, in. 
dustrial relations and public relations mana. 
ger, F. C. Huyck & Sons. 

The discussion subject for April 12 was “The 
Line Supervisor and the Staff Agencies.” 
Speakers were: Raymond W. Houston, deputy 
commissioner, Department of Social Welfare 
and member of Salary Standardization Board: 
Harry Smith, director of personnel, Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance; 
Donald Axelrod, Administrative Management 
Unit, Division of the Budget. 

Attendance at these sessions has run from 
fifty to sixty persons. 


New York—Ithaca-Cornell 


Twenty-five faculty members and students 
attended an organizing meeting for the Ithaca- 
Cornell Chapter March 4. Seven schools and 
colleges were represented: Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations, Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, Civil Engineering, Architecture, Arts 
and Sciences, Graduate, and Agriculture. Dun. 
can MacIntyre, a student in the Graduate 
School, was elected temporary chairman. A 
provisional committee composed of E. A. Lut, 
Schuyler Hoslett, Duncan MacIntyre, Irving 
Sabghir, and Ben Ellington was also elected. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 


At the annual business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the year 1949: 
President—William J]. Ronan, director of the 
Graduate Division in Public Service, New 
York University; Vice President—Ruth Wein- 
traub, associate professor of political science, 
Hunter College; Secretary—Daniel L. Kur- 
shan, executive director, Citizens Budget Com- 
mission, Inc.; Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee—the officers, ex officio; William Brody, 
personnel director, New York City Department 
of Health; Mrs. Pearl Bernstein Max, adminis- 
strator, New York City Board of Higher Edu- 
cation; Abraham B. Shavelson, Division of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
New York State Department of Labor. 

Following the business session Abraham D. 
Beame, assistant budget director of New York 
City, discussed the activities and operating 
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problems of the Division of Analysis and its 
aspirations for the future. John D. Millett of 
Columbia University presented an analysis of 
the achievements of the Hoover Commission. 
Approximately sixty members were present at 
the meeting. 

On March 9g the chapter met in the Faculty 
Dining Room, Hunter College, to hear a dis- 
cussion of “The Role of Citizen Advisory 
Boards.” Hugh Pomeroy, director of the West- 
chester County Department of Planning, spoke 
for the administrator and Herman A. Gray, 
chairman of the New York Unemployment Ad- 
visory Board, for the board member. 


North Carolina—University of North Carolina 


On March 7 the chapter heard a discussion 
of the “Administrative Problems of the City 
Manager” by a panel composed of Roy S. Bra- 
den of Raleigh, C. E. Perkins of Winston- 
Salem, W. E. Carper of Burlington, G. W. Ray 
of Chapel Hill, and J. R. Townsend of Greens- 
doro. 

On April 11 Lewis Mumford spoke on 
“Problems of Regional Administration.” He 
outlined what a regional government should 
be like and gave special attention to the prob- 
lem of keeping the public administrator in 
touch with the sentiments of the people in 
local communities. He suggested the use of 
neighborhood councils. He was particularly 
concerned with their organization and with 
providing them a suitable meeting place. 
School boards have been reluctant to permit 
school buildings to be used for such meetings. 
“We have created a political democracy with- 
out the physical conditions necessary to carry 
it out.” 


Ohio—Cleveland 


The meeting of January 19 was devoted to 
a discussion of problems of county government 
reorganization. Guy C. Larcom, director of the 
Citizens League, asserted that Greater Cleve- 
land was faced with either the creation of a 
number of regional authorities dealing with 
such specific responsibilities as transportation, 
sewage, and water, or expansion and improve- 
ment of present county powers. He favored the 
second method. Earl L. Shoup, professor of 
political science at Western Reserve University, 


pointed out the legal obstacles to this method, 
which he also favors. Municipal Judge Charles 
A. Vanik also spoke for “real county govern- 
ment.” Ralph W. Edwards, assistant county 
prosecutor, advocated regional authorities for 
sewage and water operations as a more practi- 
cal and attainable approach. 

On April 1 Roscoe Martin, president of 
ASPA, spoke at a luncheon session on problems 
of metropolitan government. He also dis- 
cussed the growth of the Society and his plans 
for the future. Forty-five persons attended the 
meeting. 


Oregon 


At its meeting February 25 the chapter 
elected the following officers for 1949-50: Prest- 
dent—Joe J. King, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration; Vice President—Maure L. Goldschmidt, 
Reed College; Directors—M. W. Slankard, city 
manager, Roseburg; Henry F. Beistel, finance 
officer, Eugene; Erwin C. Hannum, program 
coordinator, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion; E. S. Wengert, University of Oregon; El- 
don L. Johnson, University of Oregon. The 
meeting was held jointly with the Oregon city 
managers. About eighty-five people heard 
Charles McKinley of Reed College analyze the 
administrative aspects of the proposed Colum- 
bia Valley Authority. He warned against the 
easy assumption that the regional authority 
device represents the last word in administra- 
tive arrangements. He placed before the group 
an alternative proposal to permit national co- 
ordination of regional administrations and to 
make nation-wide technical resources available 
to regional or local operating agencies. In stat- 
ing his reservations about a CVA, Professor 
McKinley did not suggest that the status quo 
is desirable; rather, he emphasized that a CVA, 
while in his judgment a second-best choice, is 
infinitely preferable to present competing and 
even conflicting planning and operations on 
the Columbia. 


Utah 


At a meeting January 20, Dr. Sydney W. 
Angleman spoke on “Current Aspects of Civil 
Service Extension in Utah.” He urged Utahns 
to work for a good state civil service law. Such 
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a law would benefit state employees and hiring 
authorities as well as citizens. 

At the meeting held April 21, Professor E. E. 
Weaver introduced a discussion of the Hoover 
reports which will be continued in subsequent 
sessions. 


Wisconsin—Madison and Milwaukee 


The two chapters developed the program for 
a round table on “Legislative Controls over 
Administration” at the Midwest Conference of 
Political Scientists held at the University of 
Wisconsin April 23. L. C. Gibson, chief field 
representative, U. S. Bureau of the Budget; 
Philip Haberman, executive secretary, Wis- 
consin Bar Association; and Robert Merriam, 
alderman, Chicago, discussed the problem 
from national, state, and municipal points of 
view, respectively. William H. Young, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was chairman of the ses- 
sion, and Charles D. Goff, Milwaukee Exten- 
sion Division, University of Wisconsin, was 
secretary. 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


On January 20 the chapter heard J. J. Dono- 
van, acting director, Civil Service Assembly of 
United States and Canada, discuss “What's 
Wrong with Civil Service?” 

At the meeting held February 17 the follow- 
ing panel discussed “Securing Effective Public 
Relations”: Arville Schaleben, assistant man- 
aging editor of The Milwaukee Journal; Guy 
S. Williams, contact officer, Milwaukee re- 
gional office, Veterans Administration, and 
William L. Slayton, research associate for Ur- 
ban Redevelopment Study, Chicago. Mr. 
Schaleben urged that the people, the press, and 
government, move along together, fightingly 
critical of but strongly supporting one another. 
Mr. Williams cited consideration as the key- 
stone to successful dealing with the public, a 


quality which he said was often conspicuously 
lacking in large government bureaus. Mr. Slay. 
ton advocated the use of public relations de. 
partments to prepare and make public the 
reports of departments of government. 

At the meeting March 17 William H. Young, 
director, State Division of Departmental Re. 
search, discussed “Improving the Quality of 
Governmental Administration.” 

On April 21 the following panel discussed 
“Middle Management—the Problems of the 
First Line Supervisors”: Irene R. Andrejeski, 
director of nursing service, Milwaukee County 
Asylum; Herbert A. Anderson, public health 
engineer, Milwaukee Health Department; Ben 
Schwellenbach, deputy assessor of incomes, 
Wisconsin State Department of Taxation. Ar- 
nold H. Nielsen, director of training, Wiscon- 
sin Electric Power Company, was moderator. 

Since January the chapter has issued a 
monthly news letter which calls attention to 
chapter activities and other items of current 
interest to government employees. Mrs. Alice 
Perch of the Milwaukee Health Department 
has been appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
chapter. 












Athens, Greece 


Present officers of the Athens Chapter are 
President—Glen Leet, UN adviser to the Greek 
government for social affairs; Vice President— 
John Hermanson, acting director of Finance 
Division, E.C.A.-Greece; Secretary—Manlio De- 
Angelis, special assistant deputy chief of mis- 
sion for operations, E. C. A.—Greece. 


Puerto Rico—University of Puerto Rico 

Chapter officers elected for the year 1948-49 
are as follows: President—Pablo Liceaga; Vice 
President—José Ramon Morales; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Isabel Iglesias; Directors—Carmelo 
Valencia and Pedro Bonilla. 
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